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PREFACE. 


ANCHESTER is one of the most important industrial and 
commercial centres in the world, and its citizens have ever 
taken an active part in initiating and developing the various 
movements by which men have sought social betterment and com- 
mercial progress. Early in its history Manchester showed signs of 
that later prosperity which would ultimately lift her into a position of 
influence amongst great communities. A Ford Madox Brown fresco 
in the Manchester Town Hall illustrates the establishment of a colony 
of Flemish weavers so far back as 1363, and the fame of Manchester 
‘in the production of cloths sprang from the results of this immigration 
of the Flemish wool workers. Owing primarily to the fact that 
Lancashire, climatically, is eminently suitable to the manufacture of 
cotton goods, the woollen industry of the Flemish weavers was sub- 
sequently replaced by the cotton industry, and this introduction of 
the staple trade of Lancashire was the direct incentive to the series of 
inventions which perfected the production of cotton goods and paved 
the way for industrial development and commercial prosperity. 


In Manchester, as the centre of the cotton industry, there gradu- 
ally arose a body of merchant princes who wielded great influence 
in economic, social and political questions far beyond their immediate 
sphere. ‘This influence may be exemplified by simple references to 
the building of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway in 1830, the 
inception and construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, and the 
birth of Manchester political power as the outcome of the Manchester 
school of political thought initiated by Cobden and Bright. 


The history of Manchester establishes that the Manchester man, 
keen in business and independent in action, has yet maintained a high 
ideal of social duty, and in no branch of public social work is this 
ideal reflected more than in the cause of education. Manchester is 
' proud of her great educational system, which has thrown open a 
broad highway along which searchers after knowledge may travel with 
the certainty of finding scope for their several objects of research. 


There are about 130,000 children in the elementary schools of the 
City, and since these children are the most valuable assets of the 
community, it is well that wide, diverse, and elastic curricula should 
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be permissible and encouraged, with the view of setting the seed of a 
broad-mindedness which may germinate in after-years and be valuable 
in the bulk to the community at large. With this object in view, the 
Manchester Education Committee have recently encouraged teachers 
to inculcate in their scholars the idea of corporate life ; and the period 
of the war has, owing to the fact that thirty school departments have 
been taken over by the War Office for the purpose of military 
hospitals, afforded an excelient opportunity for carrying out this 
abstract idea in a concrete way. In developing this phase, the 
Education Committee have sought the co-operation of other Corpora- 
tion Departments, and have utilised the splendid system of Manchester 
Parks, Museums, Art Galleries and Libraries, Tramways and Baths. 
The Committee have also, without allowing the children in their 
schools to be exploited, encouraged voluntary war service on the part 
of their staff and pupils, examples of which are the huge tasks accom- 
plished in carrying into effect the system of local relief set up on the 
outbreak of war, the distribution and collection of the necessary forms 
in compiling the National Register in Manchester, and the many 
services performed by the children’s Letter Writing Association, 
Comforts Clubs and kindred juvenile organisations. 


It is especially fitting that the members of the National Special 
Schools’ Union should hold their Conference in the City of Manchester, 
because in addition to the City’s great system of Elementary and 
Higher Schools, its comprehensive Evening School system, and its 
magnificent School of Technology, Manchester has always been in 
the forefront in the consideration of Special Schools, and had already 
accomplished much, before the amending of the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. Moreover, as soon as 
the passing of the amending Act in 1914 had made better provision 
for the elementary education of defective and epileptic children com- 
pulsory, the Education Committee took immediate steps to train a 
body of teachers fitted to take service in the additional Special Schools 
which must, under the Act, be provided and equipped after the war. 


The Manchester Education Committee will take a deep interest in 
the deliberations of the Conference, and will hope that the informative 
discussions of the delegates may lead to the adoption in practice of 
valuable suggestions connected with the training of Children in 
Special Schools. 
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Visits to Special Schools and Institutions. 


On Thursday, October 26th, the following Schools and Institutions 
will be open from 9-30 to 12 and 1-30 to 3-30 p.m., to members of the 


Union and all delegates to Conference :— 


SCHOOLS FOR M. D. CHILDREN. 


| “a Car from Picca- 

dilly or Albert Square 
to Upper Medlock St. 
thence 5 mins. walk 
to the left. Car Nos. 
12, 13,'22, and 23: 


EMBDEN S1T. Head Teacher: Miss Walker | 
1d. Car from Picca- 
dilly to Wellington 
St. or Taylor Street. 
thence 5 mins. walk 
to the left. Car Nos. 


28, 29, and 30. 


GRANGE ST. Head Teacher: Miss McCarthy.. 


1d. Car from High 
St. to Beech Mount, 
thence 2 mins. walk 
forward and to the 
left. Car Nos. 17 and 
18, 


1d. Car from Oldham 
St. to Hague St, 


HAGuE St. Head Teacher: Miss Snape ... {thence 2 mins. walk 
to Hague St. Car 


Nos, 22 and 23. 


HARPURHEY HALL. Head Teacher: 
Miss Jackson 


SCHOOLS FOR P. D. CHILDREN. 


1d. Car from Oldham 

St. to Pollard St., 

SANTA Fina. Head Teacher: Miss Nicholls... | thence 6 mins. walk 
(Ancoats Hall) to University Settle- 
ment at corner of 


next Street. Car 
No. 27. 
SWINTON HOUSE AND PARKFIELD. 2d. Car from Deans. 


4 gateto Victoria Park, 
. aa Swinton, thence 10 
mins. walk to the left. 


Matron: Miss Menzies : 
Teacher in Charge: Miss Woolnough .. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


1d. Car from Picca- 
dilly to Shakespeare 
61, SHAKESPRARE STREET. St., thence 3 mins, 


eid § walk to the right. 
Head Mistress: Mrs. Deighton Car Nos. 35, 36, and 


37> 
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OUT OF TOWN VISITS. 


Arrangements will be made to conduct parties of not more than 
25 each to the following Institutions on Saturday, October 28th :— 


Party ‘‘ A’ will meet in the Entrance Hall, Conference Building, 
at 1-15, for Soss Moss Residential Home, and also, if desired, for 
Sandlebridge Residential Homes. Return fare, London Road Station, 
L. & N. W,, to Alderley Edge, 1/11. Walk 23 miles. Trains 1-32, 
I-50, 2-15. Conveyances at station, about 6d. to 8d. each person. 
Return 5-3, 6-25. 


Party ‘‘B’”’ will meet at the Education Offices, Deansgate, at 
1-25, for Summerseat. Return fare, Victoria to Summerseat, 1/9. 
Walk of 10 to 15 minutes. ‘Trains 1-50, 2-3; return 5-8, 5-50. 


Party ‘‘C”’ will meet at the Education Offices, Deansgate, at 
1-45, for Bank Hall, ‘‘ Alice Briggs Home.’’ Return fare from 
Central to Heaton Mersey 8d. ‘Trains 2-15; return 4-51, 5-48. Walk 
of one mile ; conveyance about 4d. each person. 


Party ‘“D’’ will meet at the Education Offices, Deansgate, at 
1-10, for Mobberley, to visit the Country School. Return fare from 
Central Station to Mobberley 1/5. ‘Trains 1-30; return 5-25. Walk 
of 24 miles, or by conveyance about 8d. each person. 


A party will be organized to visit Sandlebridge Residential Homes, 
on Thursday, October 26th. Meet at Education Offices, Deansgate, 
at I p.m. 


RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


SUMMERSEAT HOUSE, near Bury. 
(School for pre-Tubercular Children.) 


Soss Moss, near Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
(Epileptic Homes and School! for Boys and Girls.) 


BANK Hay ‘‘ ALICE BRIGGS HoME,’’ Heaton Mersey. 
(School for Delicate Girls.) 


CountTRY ScHooL, Mobberley, Cheshire. 
(School for Delicate Boys.) 


SWINTON HOUSE AND PARKFIELDS, Swinton Park. 
(School for Crippled Children.) 


Photo by LAFAYETTE. 


THE Ricur Hon. ALDERMAN THOMAS SmeETHURST?, J.P., 
LORD MAYoR OF MANCHESTER. 
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Photo by LAFAYETTE, 


ALDERMAN SiR ‘TT. ‘'HORNHILI, SHANN, J.P., 
Chairman of the Manchester Education Committee. 
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Mr. SPuRLEY HEv, B.A., 
Director of Education, Manchester. 


Honorary Secretary of Conference. 
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Photo by LAFAYETTE, 


THE Lapy MAYORESS OF MANCHESTER 
(Mrs. T. Smethurst.) 
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Privileges offered to Members of Conference. 


At the Municipal School-of Technology, Sackville Street. 


(1) A Writing Room and Smoking Room will be placed at the 
disposal of the Members during the period of Conference, 
in the Library Reading Room No. 22. Floor C. 


(2) Members’ letters and telegrams may be addressed to the 
School of Technology, but preferably to their Hotel or 
place of temporary residence during Conference. 


(3) Cloak-room accommodation is provided for Ladies in Room 19. 
Floor B. 


Cloak-room accommodation is provided for Gentlemen in 
Room 17. Floor B. 


(4) The Buildings and the equipment of the School of Technology 
will be open for inspection by members on Thursday and 
Friday afternoons between 5 and 7 p.m., and on Saturday 
from 12 noon to 5 p.m. Conducted parties of not more 
than 25 each can be organized. 


At the John Rylands Library, Deansgate. 


(5) Special facilities are offered to members by the Governors 
of the Library to visit the Exhibition of Shakespeare’s own 
writings, which has been arranged to commemorate the 
tercentenary of the Poet’s death. 


At the Municipal Art Gallery, Mosley Street. 


(6) An Exhibition of Sketches illustrating the War in the Plains 
of France and Flanders, and in the Mountain Passes of Italy, 
has been arranged at the Municipal Art Gallery. 


The rooms will be open to members from 10 a.m. to dusk each 
day. A light refreshment room is available for visitors to 
the Art Gallery. 


At Chetham’s Hospital and Library. 


(7) Special facilities are offered to members by the Governors of 
the Hospital to view the interior of these 15th Century Build- 
ings, the Library, and other interesting features of ancient 
Manchester. 


At the Town Hall. 


(8) By the kind permission of the Lord Mayor and the Town Hall 
Committee, special facilities will be afforded to view the 
Mural Paintings, the City Plate, and other interesting items 
in the Town Hall. 
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HE Management Committee of the Royal Schools for the Deaf, 

Old Trafford, Manchester (which are now probably the most 
completely organized and largest of their kind in Europe), have 
arranged at the Schools a complete Exhibition of Handwork, graded 


from Infants to Higher Forms of Industrial Training. 


Delegates and Representatives to Conference will be received by 
the Chairman of the School, 


SIR JAMES E. JONES, 
At Seven p.m. on Friday, October 27th. 


Light refreshments will be provided. 


Opportunities will be given to see the organization and work of 


this large Residential School of 360 Deaf children. , 


Short exhibitions of speech teaching, and explanations of methods 


used, of drill, and, if possible, of swimming, will be given from 7 to 


9-30 p.m. 


The Schools are situated at Old ‘Trafford, on the Sale and 
Altrincham tram route, fare from Piccadilly 14d., by Nos. 47 and 49 
cars; or by Trafford Park cars from Piccadilly, fare 1d., by Nos. 27, 


29, and 30, to Trafford Bar, then five minutes’ walk forward. 
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National Special Schools Union. 


OFFICERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


President : 
Captain GEO. T. AUDEN, R.A.M.C:, M.D., M.A. (Cantab), 
M.R.C.P. (London). 


Ex and Acting President : 
Mrs. E. M. BurcGwin (London). 


President Elect, 1916-10918: 
Miss M. L. Coryarp (London), 
Assistant Superintendent of L.C.C. Special Schools. 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. Hupson (London). 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. G. B. Dopps, B.A. (London). 


Hon. Editor of “‘ Special Schools Quarterly ’’: 
Mr. J. H. Jupp (Manchester). 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE UNION. 


The Officers and following Representatives 


BRANCHES : 
LONDON... ... Madames Davies, Emptage, Richards, Weir. 
; Misses Lee, Mumbrey, Sands, Silby, Underwood. 
Messrs. Allen, Bunn, Fletcher, & Dr. Shuttleworth. 
BIRMINGHAM... Misses Bennett, Collingwood, Palphramand, 
Pollock, and Mr. Chapman. 
LivERPooL ... Misses James, Niblett, Redfern. 
MANCHESTER... Misses Jackson, McCarthy, Nicholls. 
LANCASHIRE ... Misses Makinson and Winfield. 
LEICESTER ... Misses Barker, Gates, Poynton, & Dr. Macdonald. 
LkEDS.....__... Miss Somes and Dr. Rayner. 
BrRisfoL... ... Misses Hawkins and Townsend. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE UNION—continued. 


DISTRICT UNATTACHED : 


Wuitpy... ... Mrs. Priestley. NorwicuH... Miss Burdett. 
READING... ... Miss Darker. BRIGHTON .. Miss Dyer. 
SURREY ...... Miss Fryer. DuruAM ... Miss Manley. 
Hut, ....... Miss Rasmussen.| Parstey ... Miss Russell. 
MANCHESTER ... Miss Price and Mr. Judd. 


Objects of the National Special Schools Union. 


1. To use every means to advance the methods of education of 
Mentally and Physically Defective Children. 


2. T’o enlist the sympathy and active interest of the general public on 
their behalf. 


To consider and evolve the best methods of training Teachers for 
Special School duties. 


on 


4. To promote the interests of Special School Teachers. 
- s. To consider the After-care of Mentally and Physically Defectives. 


6. To promote the interchange of experience by Conferences and 
Meetings, local and general, and to consider and adopt any 
other means which may be calculated to further the interests 
of Mentally and Physically Defective Children. 
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THE MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, MANCHESTER. 


(Conference Meeting Room and Exhibition Hall.) 


HAGUE STREET SPECIAL SCHOOL. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR DELICATE Boys. 
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Manchester Special Schools and Institutions. 


HE afflicted children dealt with in Manchester fall under the 
following headings :— 


(a) Blind and Deaf ... ... .... Residential and Day Schools. 
(b) Mentally Defective ... ... sp He ey » 
(c) Epileptic AS AL CNet iowel re —- — — 
(d) Crippled POO lee ta eae a ‘3 soit tiae » 
(EMPOCATUINETING: Pha itee et eal Uh aie a thas 
(f) Consumptive, 

Delicate Children eae Weke iy ye heat Hk au 
(g) Backward Children... ... rok rong uke 


The number of children under (a) maintained in Residential 
Institutions during 1915 was 75; in Shakespeare Street Day Special 
School 38, under (b) in Special Schools during 1915 was 338, and in 
Residential Institutions 47, under (c) was 94, under (d) in Residential 
was 106, in Special Day School was 39, under (e) was 32. 


(a) Owing to increasing difficulty in securing places in Residential 
Institutions for the Blind Children, the Education Committee estab- 
lished a Day School for blind or partially blind children. ‘This was 
opened in 1906. Accommodation is provided for 40 children. The 
net cost is £6 5s. per child per annum, as compared with an average 
of £27 ros. in Residential Schools. The children are provided with 
a mid-day meal at a charge of one penny (which covers the cost), and 
they return home (accompanied by a guide when necessary) after the 
close of school. ‘The premises now occupied are temporary. Under 
more favourable circumstances the instruction could be widened and 
improved. 


(b) Mentally Defective Children.—The Committee in 1900 pro- 
vided for the instruction of feeble-minded children by building two 
new Schools each one storey in height, and consisting of a central 
hall, class rooms (each for 15 or 20 children), bathrooms, kitchens, 
cloak-rooms, and teachers’ rooms, giving accommodation for 95 and 
80 children respectively. A third School (of a temporary character) 
was opened in 10904 by adapting the buildings of Harpurhey Hall, 
giving accommodation for 90 children. A fourth School was opened 
in 1909 at Grange Street (Bradford), where provision was made in a 
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new building for 120 children on the ground floor, (the upper floor 
being used as a centre for Cookery and Handicraft for the schools in 
the district, separate entrances being provided for each section of the 
building). 


In the Special Day School children are admitted from the age 
of 7, and at 16 the age limit for compulsory attendance is reached. 
[Some cases, by special permission of the School Medical Officer, leave 
at the age of 14.] ‘The cost to the rates per child in these Schools is 
£9 12s. 6d. In a number of cases the Committee have freely availed 
themselves of the opportunity of sending children to the residential 
schools of the Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the Permanent 
Care of the Feeble-minded, at Sandlebridge, where the provision 
reaches the most complete form for life residence. ‘The contributions 
of the Local Authorities cease at the age of 16. The cost of each child 
to the Committee is £32 os. per annum. 


(c) Epileptic Children.—The provision made for the special treat- 
ment and care of this type of afflicted children is somewhat unique. 
Having acquired a site of 24 acres at Soss Moss, near to Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire, plans were prepared to provide residential accommodation 
in four houses for 100 children, together with school rooms and 
recreation hall, so arranged as to make it easy to meet any future need 
for extension. The design of each house is that of a bungalow, with 
an upper storey in the centre of the building. The accommodation 
for the children being on the ground floor, whilst that for the officers’ 
bedrooms, isolated sick-room, bathroom, officers’ and nurses’ apart- 
ments, are in the upper storey. 


Each dormitory on the ground floor consists of 25 beds, with 
night observation room, bathrooms, and a lavatory adjoining. In 
the centre of the building is a corridor for recreation (45ft. 6in. by 
oft.), which is lighted from the top. There is also a dining-room, 
which may be used as a recreation room. A special feature of the 
planning is that the children are isolated from all stairs. The cost 
of the buildings and furniture was £15,600, or over £15 per head. 
Ample space for out-door recreations, gardens being available, games 
and out-door occupations form the major portion of the lives of the 
children. The plan of separate dwellings, each self-contained, provides 
for a suitable number and a definite classification of the varying cases 
by those in charge. Everv care has been taken to ensure adequate 
supervision by the staff during both night and day ; the provision of 
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day and night attendance considerably enhances the cost of dealing 
with this class of child. The annual cost is about £19 15s. per’ head. 


The provision at Soss Moss is for 50 boys and 50 girls, in house 
parties of 25 each. Each Home is under the care of a House Matron, 
two Nurse Attendants and one maid are attached. ‘The House 
Matrons are responsible for the general management and cooking, 
while the Nurse Attendants take alternate day and night duty, have 
charge of the children when taking out-door exercise, are responsible 
for the ordinary mending of house linen and the children’s clothes, 
and for the dormitory and play corridors. 


General household work is done by the maid. Extra staff is 
provided by the engagement of two fully-trained nurses, who are 
responsible for the health of the children in the Institution. 


A local General Practitioner visits once per week, and at other 
times when necessary. An Eye Specialist visits quarterly, and 
generally examines cases before admission, and a Dentist attends when 
required. 


The teaching staff comprises Head Teacher (who also acts as 
General Superintendent of the Institution) and four certificated Assis- 
tants. The boys are taught boot repairing by a craftsman who visits 
twice weekly. Gardening is taught to the elder children under the 
supervision of the staff gardener and assistant, and to the younger 
children by the school teachers. 


(d) Crippled Children.—Acting under the permissive powers of 
the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 
1899, the Manchester Education Committee took up the case of 
crippled children suffering from paralysis and from spinal or hip 
trouble, particularly those cases where, subsequent to hospital treat- 
ment, a long period of convalescence ensues, when attendance at a 
day school is undesirable and often impossible, and where proper 
medical care and attention are absolutely necessary. 


The Committee resolved to provide a Residential School where 
instruction could be brought to the bedside of the patients, and also 
to work in connection with the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 
Children’s Hospital at Pendlebury, and other similar institutions. A 
large house with about eight acres of land was secured in Swinton 
Park, with option of purchase. Alterations were made thereto and 
accommodation provided for 30 beds. So successful was the whole 
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scheme that further alterations were made by which 30 additional beds 
were added. ‘he Board of Education gives recognition for 65 beds. 
Adequate arrangements have been made to meet danger from fire, 
outside stairways and hose pipe connections having been fitted, whilst 
a private wire places the house in direct communication with the Chief 
Fire Station in Salford. 


The provision made at Swinton House was soon found to be 
inadequate, and the Education Committee have now acquired the 
lease for 21 years (expiring in 1930) of the adjoining estate of Park- 
field, covering seven acres, including a residence, which, being over- 
hauled and improved, provided accommodation for 54 children. 


The advantage of adjoining estates has made it possible to place 
both establishments under one Head Matron. ‘The total staff consists 
of thirteen nurses and probationers, and seven domestic servants. The 
teaching staff consists of one teacher in charge, and eight assistants. 
An open-air shed has been provided for each Institution during the 
past year. ‘he work at these Institutions has been entirely satisfac- 
tory, a number of children having been discharged cured, and marked 
improvement is perceptible in the great majority of cases. The regular 
life, together with the provision of a well-regulated nursing home and 
school instruction, has produced results which would otherwise be 


unobtainable. ‘The combined Institutions now provide for the care — 


and treatment of 54 boys and 65 girls., he following particulars are 
given regarding the 363 children who have passed through the Homes : 


Cured PE LULA me mana) EL! RiP A RM uaa bE Ea dir Bh te) 
Much improved, several cases able to return to ordinary 
schoo. uci gt SPAN a eo eRe ha) CAAA SS We ac 
Discharged to hospital or home, too ill for school... ... 46 
Discharged on reaching limit of school age (16 years) ... 8 


There are at the present time 112 cases under treatment. ‘The net 
annual cost per head is £28 ros. 


Dr. Eichholz, H.M.I., reports upon the work as follows :—‘‘ The 
Institution is planned so as to include the more practical and attractive 
elements of training. The teaching of language, literature, arithmetic, 
nature study, drawing and music, show evidence of intelligent fore- 
thought and of refinement on the part of the teachers, who are able to 
secure a uniform high standard of work throughout the classes.’ 


“On the day of inspection the majority of the children were enjoy- 
ing their lessons out-of-doors. The combination of a school of recovery 
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with an open-air school, coupled with the admirable educational ideal, 
make this Institution worthy of study by all who are interested in 
problems of educational progress.”’ 


(e) Stammering Children.—It is thought that some particulars of 
the provision made by the Education Committee for the relief of 
children suffering from Stammering may be of interest. 


The Committee, feeling that something should be done to remove 
this very serious drawback to the school studies of such children, 
secured the services of the late Professor Berquand for the purpose of 
treating a class of boy stammerers taken from the Manchester Public 
Elementary Schools, and for the acquisition of such knowledge as 
would enable the Committee to take up other cases when requisite. 


The late Professor selected ten boys with whom the type of 
stammering varied very greatly ; several of them showed facial contor- 
tion and nervous spasm when attempting to speak, five being specially 
bad cases. The class received instruction twice daily for three weeks, 
and afterwards the boys were seen at intervals for about a month. 
The first demonstration was given on November 22nd, 1905, and the 
final one on December 16th. The treatment in this short period 
showed satisfactory results; not only could nine of the boys read, 
recite, and speak without stammering, but the facial contortion and 
spasmodic twitchings had disappeared. ‘The tenth boy, who was of 
a peculiarly nervous temperament, received further treatment until 
February 23rd, 19006, when he was able to use the organs of speech 
with the same confidence and distinctness as the others, whose articu- 
lation and enunciation was in a way superior to that of the ordinary 
schoolboy. The method is simple and scientific, being based on sound 
physiological and psychological principles. 


Following this experiment, another class of ten children was com- 
menced under one of the Committee’s Inspectors who had been asso- 
ciated with Professor Berquand during the first experimental class. 
The course of treatment terminated before the end of the year with a 
_public demonstration. 


Classes upon similar lines have been conducted continuously since 
1905, and although a very large number have already been successfully 
treated, the need for the work shows no sign of diminution. 


It is very satisfactory to say that we hear of very few relapses. 
In such cases we find that the children have not applied themselves 
B 
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diligently and perseveringly to the instruction given them during the 
course of treatment. We receive many most appreciative testimonies 
from parents, full of gratitude and surprise at what has been done for 
their children. ‘he course now extends over. a period of six weeks. 


The number of children treated from the commencement of the 
classes in November, 1905, to July, 1916, is— 


Boys ULV Au A iain he NN AO ads Cy 
Girls BANDE eae LRN ers Ces uta OLN 1 8 ¢ 
Petal vin epi 2 6@2 


A special enquiry was made in 1914 with a view to finding out 
the after-results of the treatment :— 


No. of enquiries made ... ... .. BONED ue ka) 
No. of cases in which Oy caiedars a were pny seen ee as 
No. of cases in which the results were very good ..._ ... 171=62% 
No. of cases in which improvement is still going on ... 26= 9% 


During the year ending March, 1916, 28 boys and 4 girls have been 
treated, at a cost to the Committee of about £38. 


(f) Consumption.—Through the generosity of Mr. Cuthbert C. 
Grundy in presenting to the Education Committee Summerseat 
House, a substantial mansion and outbuildings, together with 20 
acres of garden and meadow land, situated in Higher Summerseat, 
about 500 feet above sea level, the Committee have further extended 
their provision for the relief of afflicted children. Summerseat House 
is now converted into a residential institution for Manchester esi 
children suffering from incipient stages of phthisis. 


Accommodation has been made to receive 34 girls, and it is hoped 
that the success which has attended the treatment of crippled children 
at Swinton House and Parkfield will also attend this, the first attempt 
on the part of a municipality, to render help to children threatened 
with consumption, ‘‘ who,’ to quote the words of Sir George Newman, 
M.D., Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, **on account 
of physical unfitness and debility are unable to benefit from the 
instruction in an ordinary public elementary school, but who are yet 
not incapable by reason of such defect of receiving benefit from 
instruction in a special school.’’ 


The Education Committee are convinced that by treatment and 
wholesome food, children in the earlier stages of consumption may be 
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very satisfactorily dealt with at Summerseat, which offers ideal 
facilities for open-air treatment, whilst at the same time the children 
will be receiving a modified system of school instruction, which will 
enable them on recovery to continue their education in an ordinary 
school. Since the opening, 142 children have been treated, at a cost 
to the Committee of about £27 ros. per head. 


During the present year another residential institution has been 
opened through the munificent generosity of Mr. William Briggs, 
J.P. (a former Lord Mayor of Manchester), who unreservedly 
presented to his native City, Bank Hall, his family residence and 
estate of 15 acres, overlooking the valley of the Mersey, midway 
between Heaton Mersey and Stockport. ‘The original intention of 
the donor in making this handsome gift was for establishing a Resi- 
dential Industrial School for Girls. 


The scheme, however (owing to various causes), did not develop, 
and finally a scheme of conversion was adopted which enabled the 
Education Committee to add yet another phase to their many efforts 
for the relief of afflicted children. It was decided, therefore, to utilise 
the gift as a Convalescent Home and Open-air School for delicate 
children whose condition indicated that a limited period of treatment 
might restore them to health. ‘These cases differ from those taken at 
Summerseat in so far as no cases suffering from lung trouble are 
admitted. The children generally are able to take reasonable care of 
themselves. Children recovering from infection or contagious diseases, 
or those of feeble mind, are not admitted. The general health of the 
children and staff is under the care of a local General Practitioner, 
who visits the Home twice weekly and on other occasions as required. 
He superintends, under the direction of the Education Committee’s 
Schools Medical Officer, the physical exercise, capacities for work, and 
any special diet of the children. Each child is examined in detail 
once every month, and a complete record is kept for future reference. 


An expenditure of £3,500 has been incurred by the Committee in 
making internal alterations to the house and in the building of two 
open-air class rooms, teachers’ rooms, store room, and rest shed. 
Provision has thus been made for the accommodation of 50 girls, 
together with Matron and staff. | 


The ages of admission are from 4 to 16 years. Fifty are now in 
residence. ‘The school curriculum is conducted under the Board of 
Education regulations applicable to Schools for Defective Children, 
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and the Home will be certified as a Boarding School under the Elemen- 
tary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 


The Home is managed by the Special School Sub-Committee of 
the Manchester Education Committee. An official opening was per- 
formed on July 12th last by the Lord Mayor of Manchester, the 
Chairman of the Education Committee presiding. As a compliment to 
Mrs. Briggs, the School will be known as ‘‘ The Alice Briggs Resi- 
dential Open-air School.”’ 


(g) During last year an experiment was commenced to eliminate 
from the ordinary schools groups of boys and girls who, from causes 
other than mental defect, were below the age standard in school work. 
A backward class group of 20 girls and 20 boys was selected to receive 
special instruction, chiefly through Hand and Eye training on 
advanced ‘‘ Froebellian ”? lines, from specially selected trained certi- 
ficated teachers. The result is highly satisfactory, many of the 
children having returned to the ordinary school, capable of taking up 
the normal work thereat. ‘I'wo other classes of a similar nature have 
been opened, and others are in contemplation. Each child is medically 
examined after admission, and accurate data is being kept by the 
teachers of the progress made during the period of attendance at these 
special classes. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR TOWN CHILDREN, 
MOBBERLEYV, CHESHIRE. 


On June 30th, 1903, the Rev. S. Nugent Perry, through the 
medium of the Manchester Guardian, suggested the establishment by 
the Education Committee of a school with hutments, gymnasia, etc., 
in Derbyshire or Cheshire, where groups of children from the poor 
districts of our City could be sent for two or three weeks during the 
summer months, to get some knowledge of country life. ‘The idea 
appealed strongly to the late Mr. Herbert Phillips and the late 
Director of Education, Mr. C. H. Wyatt, M.A., who at once devised 
ways and means of giving practical effect to it. 


A Provisional Committee, with Mr. F. M. C. Grant as Honorary | 
Treasurer, was formed. ‘The David Lewis ‘Trustees very generously 
offering five acres of land at Knolls Green, Mobberley, Cheshire, at a 
peppercorn rent for five years, enabled the Provisional Committee to 
devote their energies to securing funds for the erection of school build- 
ings, dormitories, etc. «So successful were their efforts that the 
Country School for Poor Children was opened on June 30th, 1904. 
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The Board of Education gave approval to the scheme, and per- 
mission was granted to consider the attendance of the children who 
were sent, as ordinary attendances for the purpose of ‘‘Grants in Aid.’’ 
The Scheme provided for 14 days’ residence during the months of 
April to October, vacations included, for children of the Public 
Elementary Schools, principally from the poorer districts of Man- 
chester, so that they could be brought into close touch with the 
beauties of nature, be trained to take an intelligent interest in country 
life, and further receive benefit of pure air and a diet of good, whole- 
some food. Many of the children sent had no other opportunity of 
spending a brief respite from the turmoil of city life and environment. 
Alternating each fortnight, groups of boys and girls from Municipal 
and Non-provided Schools, accompanied by their own teachers, were 
arranged, the cost being a charge on the parents of 7s., inclusive of 
railway fare, for the whole period of residence. 


The nearest railway station is Mobberley (distant about 14 miles 
from the Central Station, Manchester), and about 2 miles from the 
school. ‘The situation is ideal in every way, being within easy dis- 
tance of Alderley Edge, the centre of many delightful country 
rambles. 


The staff of the school consists of a Matron, Assistant Matron — 
and six maids, a laundress, a gardener handy-man, and a boy helper. 


The children are encouraged to do as much as possible for them- 
selves, and being under the direct supervision and influence of their 
own school teachers, the discipline is well maintained. 


Within three years the accommodation in the original buildings 
was increased from 80 to 128 beds, and in 1907 the Education Com- 
mittee were asked to take over the control of the school. ‘The 
Committee, recognising that it was not possible with the limited 
accommodation of 128 beds to carry on the school by means of the 
parents’ contributions, undertook to raise sufficient money by volun- 
tary subscriptions to enlarge the premises so that accommodation for 
at least 250 children—a number sufficient to enable the Education 
Committee to work the school without cost to the rates, seeing that 
3,000 could be taken during the season. 


The transfer was duly carried out ; a Committee of the Education 
Committee, augmented by certain members of the original Committee, 
was formed, with Sir T’. Thornhill Shann as Chairman. 
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At the date of transfer in December, 1907, the sum of £4,400 had 
been spent on buildings and equipment by the original scheme 
Committee. 


Steps were at once taken to acquire additional land and obtain 
the freehold. ‘The David Lewis Trustees very generously arranged to 
sell a plot of nearly 18 acres, including the original site ; the offer was 
accepted, and the whole of the site purchased, the cost being provided 
from voluntary sources. Plans were adopted which provided for the 
erection of a new two-storey brick building, with four dormitories 
each with 60 beds, together with teachers’ rooms and cloak-rooms. 


Application was made by the Education Committee to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education in 1907 with a view to securing 
authority to include a residential school such as the Country School 
in the powers given under the Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Bill for Vacation Schools. It was found impossible to alter in the 
slightest degree the provisions for a Bill which had been agreed to by 
both political parties, therefore the cost of any provision of buildings 
had to come from voluntary sources. ‘The extension, with the addi- 
tional land for the site, playing fields, equipment, cost £6,649. Of 
this sum about £2,617 was provided by the teachers of the Public 
Elementary Schools by means of concerts, garden parties, etc. ‘Too 
much praise cannot be given to the teachers for the really practical 
support they gave in a rare spirit of devotion to the welfare of the 
poorer children of the City. Further extensions became necessary in 
1912, and the accommodation was increased to 380 beds. Since the 
school was established in 1904, to the end of 1915, 24,813 children 
had been in residence. 


‘he wise policy of increasing the accommodation has resulted in 
the school being practically self-supporting inasmuch as maintenance 
of the children is concerned, but the establishment charges have of 
necessity increased, so that voluntary help is yet needed. 


Proposals are now being considered with a view to changing the 
character of the establishment, so as to render it still more advan- 
tageous to the poorer children of the City. It is felt that the closing 
of the school for a period of five months each year is not good policy, 
therefore in order to obtain definite information upon the possibilities 
of using the buildings throughout the year, three specially selected 
parties of boys of a distinctly poor type were sent to the school during 
the month of November and December, 1915, and January, February, 
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and March, 1916. The principal idea was to increase the period of 
residence from two weeks to six or seven weeks. Careful medical 
examination of the specially selected boys were made, and the con- 
sequent improvement in health and physique of the children has been 
so marked that the Schools Medical Officer reports, ‘‘ That in his 
opinion the present buildings can be best used by following up the 
original idea, but modifying it to cater for a poorer class of children. 
The subnormal poorly nourished child should have preference in 
selection, and the extension of period of residence would give the best 
result for the expenditure.’’ 


The following recommendations made by the Director of Educa- 
tion have now been adopted by the Education Committee :-— 


(a) The school be recognised as an Open-air School for Boys, 
under the regulations of the Board of Education. 


-(b) The buildings be occupied during the whole year, the children 
sent being selected on the ground of greatest benefit to 
accrue. 


(c) The period of residence of the children should not be limited 
to two weeks, but until sufficient improvement has taken 
place to permit discharge by the Schools Medical Officer. 


(d) The fixed payment to cease, but parents should be required to 
contribute in the same way as they now contribute to 
children in attendance at other special residential schools 
under the Committee. 


(e) The school should be placed under the control of the Educa- 
tion Committee, and administered by the Special Schools 
Sub-Committee, to which members of the present Country 
School Committee may be added. 


(f) The City Council should take over the whole of the financial 

liabilities. 

From this brief outline of the present proposals it will be seen 
that a much wider field of usefulness is in contemplation for the 
“Country School’ in the near future, which will tend to conserve 
the child-life of the poorer quarters of our City for the good of the 
Nation. 
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STANDING ORDERS. 


1. That the time allowed for reading a paper be limited to twenty 
minutes. 


2. That the order of discussion be as follows :— 


(a) Any member of the Conference desirous of taking part in 
any discussion on the subject matter of the paper imme- 
diately preceding, may do so on submitting his or her name 
to the Chairman. 


(b) Should a resolution upon any point raised by the discussion 
be considered essential by the Chairman, the full text of 
the same shall be submitted in writing, together with the 
name, address, and official position (if any) of the mover 
and seconder. 


(c) Each speaker shall be allowed five minutes, which may be 
extended on a motion ‘‘’ That the speaker be further heard,”’ 
being put to the meeting and duly carried. 


(d) No speaker may address the Conference twice during the 
same discussion, except on a point of explanation. 


(ec) All speakers shall address the Chairman, and his decision 
on any point of order shall be final. 


(f) Official resolutions (if any) shall have priority of place in 
discussion. 


3. All voting shall be by show of hands. 


4. Any debate may be closed by a motion ‘‘ That the question be 
now put’? being seconded and carried, but no such motion shall be 
made to interrupt any speaker. 


5. When the Chairman rises to speak all members must be seated. 


_ 6, A warning hell shall be sounded at the expiration of the time 
limit for papers and speeches. 
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A Message to Conference from the President of the Union, 
now on active service in Egypt. 


IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION, 
ZEITOUN, 
NEAR CAIRO. 


To the SECRETARY OF THE N.S.S.U. 


SIR, 

I owe an apology to you, to the National Special School Union, 
and especially to Mrs. Burgwin (who has so kindly acted as President 
in my absence), for not writing to you before. 


I did write a letter at the beginning of May, when I was in charge 
of Kasi-el-Nil Barracks, but I was moved off suddenly, and the letter 
lay forgotten till it became obsolete. May I say that I have neither 
forgotten the Union nor lost my interest in the problem of the feeble- 
minded, but both seem far removed from the problems which con- 
front us at the present time. As your retiring President, however, I 
will try to put into a few words some message to the Conference, 
although it may be of very little real interest or value in helping for- 
ward the cause. 


After our experience at, and the evacuation of Suvla Bay, we 
reached Egypt after various adventures, and I have been in Cairo since 
‘Just after Christmas last year. 


The problem of feeble-mindedness will not trouble Egypt for 
many a long year. ‘The infant mortality is so high, due to the igno- 
trance and appalling dirt of the native houses, that any weaklings 
succumb, and the intellectual necessities of those who survive are not 
of a high order. ‘The struggle for existence is not in any way severe 
for the survivors, because the land is rich and their needs are small, 
so that anyone of even low mentality can support himself, and if not, 
the virtue of charity, inculcated by the Koran, comes to his aid. 


This is one of the chief obstacles of getting patients into the 
Asylum. I saw three or four low-grade idiots there, but parents of 
such children find them a source of income from charitable gifts of 
the Faithful when placed at the doors of the mosques. Should these 
afflicted children be unable to speak coherently, the fault is attributed, 
not to any mental defect—a condition which few of the natives could 
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appreciate—but to the accepted fact that such children are thinking , 
the thoughts of God, too high for human expression. Moreover, idiots 
are thought to be able to see the ‘“‘ Quarana’’ or spiritual double 
which is possessed by everyone. These doubles do not die with their 
human companion’s death, but live on in the grave till the resurrection 
day, when they will testify for or against him. 


‘his double is, moreover, a terror to pious Moslems, and all 
manner of charms must be used to keep it from doing harm. No 
mother will leave her child alone for fear of it. Hence it will be easily 
understood that a mother or father will offer gifts and presents to the 
idiot, who alone, except the Prophet himself, is able to see the 
* Quarina’’ (singular) of their child. 


Blindness, due to fly-carried infection, is appallingly common. 
I have examined large numbers of native labourers, and it is only a 
stnall percentage which does not show signs of old infection. 


In the Mosques is always placed (at least in those I have seen) 
a pilaster to indicate to the blind worshipper, as he feels his way 
round the walls, when he has reached the point whence he is looking 
towards Mecca. 


In conclusion, permit me to wish the Conference every success, 
and may the deliberations help forward, as previous Conferences have 
done, the movement for the effective control and care of those of weak 
intellect, and especially of those children who, from no fault of their 
own, are not of robust constitution, and may I further express the hope 
that the time is not far distant when I may again be permitted to take 
up my civilian duties and my share in this noble work. 


(Signed) G. A. AUDEN, R.A.M.C. (Capt.). 
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Municipal School of Technology, Manchester. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMME. 


THURSDAY, October 26th. 
EXHIBITION OF SPECIAL SCHOOL WORK 
In the Sculpture Hall. 
10 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1-30 to! 3-30. Visits to Special Schools, 
Backward Classes, and Institutions. (For particulars, 


directions, and routes see Handbook and Souvenir, pp. 
9g and 10.) 


6 30 p.m. Executive Council Mecting of the N.S.S.U. at the Educa- 
tion Offices, Deansgate. 


FRIDAY, October 27th. 
In the Examination Hall. 


MORNING. 
10 o Address of Welcome and Opening of Conference by The Right 
Hon. Lorp Mayor oF MANCHESTER (Alderman ‘Thomas 
Smethurst, J.P.). | 


FIRST SESSION. 
Chairman: Alderman Sir) L PHORNEILL SHANNIIL EE 


(Chairman of the Manchester Education Committee). 


10 10 Chairman’s opening remarks. 
10 20 Paper by ALFRED L,. Cann, Esq., B.A., Principal of the Muni- 
cipal Day Training College, Manchester. 
Subject : ‘‘ The Training of Special School Teachers.” 
10 40 Discussion opened by J. G. LEGGE, Esq., Director of Educa- 
tion, Liverpool. 
11 15 Paper by Miss Eveiyn Fox, Hon. Secretary of the Central 
Association for the Care of the Mentally Defective, London. 
Subject : ‘‘ Visitation and After-care.”’ 
1I 35 Discussion opened by Alderman Jepucort, J.P., Birmingham. 
12 10 Paper by J. Letitia FarrFIELD, M.D., D.P.H., R.C.P.S., 
etc., London, Assistant School Medical Officer, L.C.C. 
Subject : ‘‘ The Borderline Child.”’ 
12 30 Discussion opened by ALEX. BRrown-RircHiz, M.B., C.M. 
(Edin.), School Medical Officer, Manchester Education 
Committee. 


t o Adjournment for Luncheon. 
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AFTERNOON. 
SECOND SESSION. 


Chairman: The Right Rev. BISHOP WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean of Manchester. 
( Vice-Chairman of the Manchester Education Committee ). 
2 10 Chairman’s opening remarks. 
20 Paper by G. B. Dopps, Esq., B.A., Head Master, Harmood 
Street Elder Boys’ Special School, London. 
Subject: ‘‘A Diploma for Special School Teachers.’ 

2 40 Discussion opened by Mrs. EK. M. BurGwin, Ex-President of 
the National Special School Union, London. 

3 20 Paper by SpurLEY HeEy, Esq., B.A., Director of Education, 
Manchester. 

Subject: ‘‘ Juvenile Crime.’’ 

3.40 Discussion opened by Mrs. E. M. Knox, Member of the Man- 
chester Education Committee. 

4-10: Paper; by W. I. ‘Ports, M.A.;\'M.D4 I):R.C.P.)) ete... Bir- 
mingham. 

Subject : ‘‘ The Moral Defective.”’ 

4 30 Discussion opened by Colonel DAMER Harrison, A.M.S., 
F.R.C.S., M.Ch., Medical Officer Special Schools, Liver- 
pool Education Committee. 

5 o Adjournment. 


EVENIN G—By Invitation. 

7 to 9-30.—A Reception of Delegatés and Representatives will be held 
at the Royal Schools for the Deaf, Old Trafford, Man- 
chester, by the Chairman of the Schools, Str James FE. 
JONES. 


SATURDAY, October 28th. 
MORNING. 


THIRD SESSION. 


oy 


Chairman: Sir HENRY A. MIERS, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
( Vice-Chancellor of the University of Manchester ). 


10 0 Chairman’s opening remarks. 
10 15 Paper by W. H. Courranp, M.B., M.R.C.P., Medical Super- 
intendent, The Royal Albert Institution, Lancaster. 
Subject : ‘‘ Special School Work in Institutions.” 
10 35 Discussion opened by A. J. Buytue, Esq., Head Master, Poor 
- Law Schools, Swinton. 
11 15 Paper by G. E. SuurtizwortH, B.A., M.D., M.R.C.S., 
London. 
Subject: ‘‘ Sequin and Physiological Education.’ 
Ir 35 Discussion opened by Miss T’. M. James, Inspectress of Special 
Schools, Liverpool. 
T2 0 Close of Conference Sessions. 


AFTERNOON. 
Visits to Institutions.—For particulars of parties, railway routes, and 
other information therewith, see pp. 9 and to in Handbook 
and Souvenir. 
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MANCHESTER CIVIC ENTERPRISES. 


OREMOST amongst these must be placed the effort of the Parks 
Committee of the Corporation. ‘The parks and open spaces of 
Manchester are among the most useful and beneficial of the many 
municipal enterprises of the City. ‘They form an important factor in 
maintaining and strengthening the health of the community, and are 
doing much to brighten life in the narrow streets and a smoke-laden 
atmosphere. ‘The ever-growing area of the City, miles of streets and 
houses are gradually absorbing the once verdant and pleasant suburbs. 
The greens and open spaces preserve for all time some of the attrac- 
tions and recollections of the open country. Manchester has now 
~ seventy parks and recreation grounds, covering a total area of 1,480 
acres, practically about one-fifteenth of the total City area. ‘The want 
of foresight shown by earlier Councils in permitting the City to grow © 
without due consideration of inevitable overcrowding, has caused their 
successors to pay dearly for their mistake. 


The earlier parks were situated in what were at that time regarded 
as rural suburbs, and many of the later ones when opened were in 
the outskirts of the boundary, and in some cases beyond, but Man- 
chester has since overtaken and encircled them. ‘The geographical 
position has not lent itself readily to the acquisition of spacious tracts 
cf land on the borders, being, as the City is—except on the southern 
side—surrounded by other towns; and in early days the idea of 
securing some of the intervening land as a joint park had not 
developed. Manchester in 1846 was a pioneer in Municipal Parks, 
providing two on the northern side ; but 35 years passed before any 
further attempt was made. ‘I'wo more were added, but by this time 
the inner belt had become congested, and the City was spreading 
north and east. Not until the twentieth century did the idea of open 
spaces—apart from parks—begin to assume real importance, and the 
most interesting developments have taken place within the last decade. 


_ The original idea of a park was to retain or transplant some 
feature of country life, including green stretches, flower beds, trees, 
and a pool or small lake; with open play spaces for the children, 
side-walk and seats for adults—a type of general decorous picnic 
ground as part of a garden. Gradually the gardener took command, 
the ornamental and horticultural side developed, relegating the visitors 
to paths and side-walks, which resulted in a gradual withdrawal of 
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the younger folk, and a lost interest in that which was intended to be 
educational. A change of policy, including the provision of bowling 
greens and playing grounds, between 1880-1890 re-established the 
usefulness of the parks, and by 1900 the open spaces numbered thirty. 


With these came the provision of games, music, nurseries for 
trees and flowers, refreshments, and other necessary things. 


Diversity is the leading feature of the Manchester parks and open 
spaces ; they are of all sizes, shapes, and characteristics, from the tiny 
plot comprising walks, flowers and shrubs, on through the range of 
neatly trimmed and carefully cultured gardens, to the wide expanse of 
the 642 acres of Heaton Park, wherein is situated the finest 18-hole 
Municipal Golf Links in the country. In round figures, the parks 
and open spaces now cost the ratepayers about £80,000 per year, the 
upkeep alone absorbing £38,000 and the employment of over 300 
persons by the Committee. 


The link between the Education Committee and the Park Com- 
mittee is very strong. A scheme of park visits and organised games 
is part of the Elementary School curriculum, nearly 3,000 teachers 
having undergone a course of training, and now take charge of their 
respective classes during the visits. It is felt that the training in 
habits of self-reliance and ready discipline acquired thereby is an 
important one. At the present time the parks are being extensively 
used by the ‘‘ War Period T'wo-shift Schools’’ for. out-door work in 
study and games. In order to provide pure recreation in the poorer 
districts, the Parks Committee engaged six lady instructors to super- 
vise the games for children in eleven of the recreation grounds, and in 
some, sand gardens have been provided for the younger children who 
are not of school age.. As an investment, the Parks Committee con- . 
sider that money wisely spent on children’s playgrounds is good. for. 
the City, especially if spent in sensible and efficient control and less 
on expensive and almost useless equipment. ‘Tact, discretion, and 
organising ability, with a fund of humour, and the ability to. tell 
fairy tales, know how to regulate and utilise the activities of children 
without repression, to cultivate and develop initiative in them—these | 
are the essential qualifications of a games leader, whose real duty is 
to get a game started, and then stand aside and act as a referee does 
in any football match. ‘These game leaders soon win the confidence - 
of the children, and enter freely into the varied forms of ball, ring — 
and song, and skipping games, many of which, being old country © 
games, are quite new to the city children. 


ORGANIZED GAMES IN ALEXANDRA PARK, 
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The Principal Parks and How to Visit them. 


PARK. ACREAGE. BY CAR FROM 
Heaton Park and Golf Links ... 642 acres ... Albert Square. 
Boggart Hole Clough... ... 171 ») «+. High Street. 
Platt Fields and _ Special 
Teachers’ Gardens... ... 90 sit ee Albert’ Sauares or 
Piccadilly. 
Alexandra Park & Cactus House 60 ,,_ ... Albert Square or 
Piccadilly. 
PO ee ares co) eye nest) oA »,  .. Oldham Street. 
Birch Fields URAL AAA get iis (BIR bg Ghd Sy OR 
- Philips Park ras nee tee ote 30 4, ... Stevenson Square 
or Piccadilly. 
Queen’s Park and Art Gallery.. BO) Ay ys sew VELL SS oreet 
Whitworth Park & Art Gallery 18 ,,  ... Albert Square, 


THE TOWN HALL. 


f ‘HE civic government of Manchester is centred in the magnificent 
structure in Albert Square, built after the design of (the late) 
Alfred Waterhouse, Esq., R.A., at a cost of over £1,062,777. Cover- 
ing a space of 8,648 square feet, the Town Hall presents a facade to 
the Square of 387 feet, and a total frontage to streets of over 1,150 
feet. The clock tower is over 280 feet in height, and contains a fine 
peal of twenty-one bells, upon which acts a carillon capable of playing 
fourteen tunes. The great bell, which weighs 8 tons 2 cwt., has a 
diameter of over 74 feet, and is 6 feet in height, is a fine specimen 
ot workmanship. Around the upper band of each bell is inscribed a 
line from Tennyson. The following are the lines selected, in order 
of the size of bell on which they are inscribed :— 
Ring out the false, ring in the true, 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more ;— 
( Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind, 
Ring out a slowly dying cause— 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the noble modes of life, 


With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
Ring out false pride in place and blood. 
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The curse, the slander, and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant men and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


The cost of the peal of bells and the clock exceeded £6,950. The 
large hall contains twelve very fine mural paintings and frescoes, the 
work of Ford Madox Brown, descriptive of the early industries and 
historical events of Manchester. A fine Four-Manual Organ, con- 
taining over 5,000 pipes (by M. A. Caville-Coll), of exceptional tune 
and power, was installed in 1877, at a cost of over £5,250. It has 
lately been rebuilt and accessories added, which have greatly enhanced 
its musical value. Public organ recitals are given from time to time 
by the City Organist. 


The City Plate consists. of 74 pieces, weighs 10,000 ozs., and is 
valued at £7,000. ‘The whole service is of exceptional chaste design 
and craftsmanship. 


Owing to the growth of the City and the increase of the work of 
the various Committees, the accommodation provided in the Town 
Hall is now inadequate, several departments of the service having to 
be housed in adjacent buildings, and in other parts of the City. 


The vastness of Manchester’s civic purse is reflected in the City 
Treasurer’s Abstract of Accounts for the year ending March 31st, 1916, 
which shows the following interesting items :— 


Turnover apy Cy st ... _ £26,20901,830 
Receipts me ye me MP SO ToT ae 
Payments By Bia We er G13 100)605 
Loan Department £,24,060,792 
Balance of Assets not including Street 

Land RAID O77 tae 
Wages and Salaries of Employees ne f£,1,812,004 
Contribution to National Insurance... £,7,086 
War Service Allowances 4G a £198,900 
Number of Employees 23,116 
Number of Employees Serving with 

the Colours he pd 5,510 
Area of City... by ba (4, 21,691 acres 
Population te 746,703 


Cost of City Improvements since 1821 £3,503,005 
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Other Committees of the City Council work in close harmony 
with the Education Committee, by rendering service in carrying out the 
educational schemes. Provision is made and special facilities granted 
by the Baths and Wash-houses Committee for free bathing of school 
children. The Committee admit scholars over seven years of age to 
the second class swimming baths, and provide bathing drawers and 
towels for groups of children any weekday except Saturday, if in the 
charge of a teacher or master, who are held responsible for the orderly 
conduct of the children while using the bath ; they must remain with 
the children until they leave. A small charge is made to scholars using 
the baths when unattended by their teacher. During the summer holi- 
days the regulation requiring the teachers’ attendance is suspended, 
and the times of visiting by the scholars restricted to two days per 
week. During the season, men and women teachers of swimming give 
instruction to the scholars, and life-saving is taught during the winter 
session. A complete scheme of organisation exists, whereby the 
majority of the elder children attending the Elementary Schools of 
the City are enabled to take full advantage of the facilities provided 
by the Baths and Wash-houses Committee, who very generously grant 
certificates for proficiency and a free season ticket to each holder. 
They further loan the baths free to the Manchester and Salford Schools 
Association for galas when required, and afford facilities to the students 
of the School of Domestic Economy to visit the public wash-houses 
for instruction in laundry work. 


The Tramway Committee provide car service at reduced charges 
to take children to parks, museums, and art galleries ; and to secure 
safety of children attending school situated near car routes, have issued 
instruction to drivers to reduce speed, and arranged ‘‘ Stop’”’ places 
in close proximity to many schools ; and further have, conjointly with 
the Highways Committee, put down rock asphalt in place of granite 
setts in order to minimise the noise of heavy traffic in front of schools 
abutting on the roadways. 


Considerable help is rendered also by the Town Hall Committee 
and the Watch Committee in permitting the use of eight public and 
other buildings for use as Canteens under the Free Meals scheme ; and 
by the Department of Public Health by the notification to the Schools 
Medical Officer and head teachers of outbreaks of infectious diseases, 
of recovery of children affected ; and carries out the duties of cleaning, 


etc. 
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In addition to the allied work of the Committees here mentioned, 
the undertakings of the Manchester City Council are vast and varied. 
It is impossible in this handbook to deal fully with any one of them, 
but perhaps that section which deals with the Public Health of the 
City will be of some interest to the delegates to this Conference. The 
prevention and treatment of disease by the Sanitary Committee, with 
its medical staff, health visitors, sanitary inspectors, and municipal 
hospitals, the purification of the air and water supply, the cleansing of 
the streets, the provision of a drainage system and the removal of 
refuse to destructors, together with the enforcement of the laws com- 
pelling healthy houses, provision of municipal houses, public baths 
and wash-houses, cheap gas and electricity, with cheap and rapid 
transit from the centre of the City to the healthier suburbs, has 
resulted in a lowering of the death-rate during the last twenty years 
from about 23 to 17 per 1,000. 


The City own nearly 4,000 acres, upon which nearly 1? million 
tons of refuse have already been absorbed in transforming unreclaimed 
moss into fertile farming land—a work which constitutes-a particularly 
interesting example of the utilisation of waste products. 


The main sewers are of a sufficient capacity to meet the estimated 
requirements for fifty years. Of the sewage purification, much could 
be written of the Davyhulme Works of 221 acres, 112 of which are 
covered with bacteria and storm beds. Something like 40,500,000 
gallons are received and treated daily, the annual cost of purification 
being xr1d. per head of the population. 


The Town Planning Committee appointed in torr has a wide 
sphere of useful work in hand, but of necessity its work is somewhat 
complicated and slow during the present period of national economy. 


The Water Supply of Manchester is perhaps the finest piece of 
actual municipal work undertaken by the City Fathers. A daily supply 
of 45 million gallons is now required. This supply is obtained from 
two sources, entirely by gravitation. About 22 million gallons per 
day comes from the Longdendale Valley, about 16 miles east of the 
City, the drainage ground being some 30 square miles in area; the 
remainder is drawn from Take Thirlmere, in Cumberland. The 
aqueduct for this section of the supply is nearly 96 miles long, three 
pipes being now in service, and a fourth is in contemplation. To give 
a storage capacity for a daily supply of 50 million gallons for about 
160 days of continuous drought, the level of the lake will ultimately 
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be raised 50 feet. Supplies in bulk are given to Salford, Stockport, 
and Hyde Corporations, the North Cheshire Water Company, and 
several Urban Districts. through which the aqueduct passes. 


For manufacturing purposes the City Council has installed a 
system of hydraulic power, giving through three large pumping 
stations a continuous night and day service in the City. 


Of the Tramway Service—which is generally considered to be the 
most efficient in the British Isles—an uninterrupted success has attended 
the venture from the commencement fourteen years ago. ‘There is 
now installed 194 miles of single track, something like 203 million 
passengers are carried annually, and £915,000 has been paid out of the 
profits to the relief of the City rates. The continuous growth of traffic 
each year is causing serious congestion in the centre of the City, and 
suggestions to effect some relief are now being considered by the 
Committee. 


The Gas Supply of the City was originally in the control of the 
Commissioner of Police ; it was transferred to the Corporation in 1843, 
‘the price per 1,000 feet then being 6s.; at the year ended March, 
1915, it had fallen to under 2s. (it has now been temporarily increased 
to 2s. 6d. per 1,000 feet). Since 1843 the rates of the City have been 
relieved out of gas profits to the extent of £3,217,174. The City owns 
the second largest gas-holder in the United Kingdom ; it has a capacity 
of ro4 million cubic feet. ‘The most modern plant has been installed at 
_ two of the works, and valuable by-products are being recovered during 
the process of manufacture. 


oo 
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PUBLIC FREE LIBRARIES. 


4 is difficult to make any definite line of demarcation between the 

“ recreational’? and the ‘‘ educational ’’? work of public libraries. 

In a sense it is all educational, though there are certain departments 
of the work which come more indisputably within that category. 


The Manchester district, from which have sprung so many move- 
ments which have affected the whole country, has been a pioneer in 
the matter of Municipal Public Libraries. Salford, along with War- 


rington, established a public library prior to the Act of 1850, and in 
1852 Manchester adopted that Act. 


The Public Library system of Manchester consists of a Reference 
Library, at present housed in a temporary structure in Piccadilly, and 
24 Branch Libraries, dispersed over the City. The number of volumes 
in the Reference Library is nearly 200,000, and includes many valuable 
special collections. It is thus one of the largest municipal reference 
libraries in the country, and, within the limits of its means, attempts 
to subserve the purpose of a sort of British Museum Library to the 
large cluster of populous towns of which Manchester is the centre. 
As everywhere else, the war has affected the work, and this effect, as 
might have been expected, has been greatest on the Reference Library. 
The total number of volumes issued, however, in that department 
during the year ending 31st March, 1916, was 310,379, and the number 
of readers was 249,065, as compared with over 400,000 volumes and 
over 300,000 readers in the preceding year. 


‘he Branch Libraries contain over 250,000 volumes—a number 
which represents a reduction on the contents owing to a very thorough 
“ weeding out’? of old and out-of-date books, which has been carried 
on for some time past. ‘The stocks at individual branches vary from 
about 17,000 to three or four thousand at the smallest places. The 
issues during the past year reached the huge total of 2,376,981 
volumes ; of these, 356,566 volumes were issued for reading in the 
reading-rooms, and the remainder were lent for home use. ‘The 
influence of this huge amount of reading matter in moulding. the 
collective ‘‘ mind ’’ of Manchester cannot of course be measured, but 
it must undoubtedly be very great. 
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At sixteen of the branches are Children’s Reading Rooms, which 
contain juvenile literature for reading in the rooms, and in addition 
there are children’s books for home use. These reading-rooms are 
open, with one or two exceptions, from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. every evening 
-except Saturday, but including Sunday. During the past year 325,350 
volumes were issued in the children’s rooms. 


The adult reading-rooms, which constitute a part of the accom- 
modation at all branches, are estimated to have been visited by nearly 
three million people during the year. 


The Henry Watson Music Library, located in the Reference build- 
ing, is a unique feature, not only by reason of the extent of the collec- 
tion, but because it is a lending library. It contains 33,200 volumes, 
besides a large quantity of sheet music. Its registered readers now 
number 4,840, and these borrowed during the past year 93,516 volumes 
and separate parts. 


At present, added to the difficulties caused by the absence of 
many members of the staff on military service, are difficulties caused 
by totally insufficient accommodation alike for the public, staff, and 
books, at the Reference Library. Some relief, however, will be ex- 
perienced by the removal of the administrative stafi to temporary 
quarters on the far side of the Piccadilly site, against Parker Street. 
This will enable, it is hoped, some progress to be made with a much- 
needed new general catalogue of the Reference Library, as well as a 
union card catalogue of the contents of all the Branch Libraries. 
Other important developments of the library service are in contem- 
plation when general and local conditions permit. 
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MANCHESTER. 
Scholastic — Elementary. 


ISTORICAL.—In common with other rising industrial towns of 

the eighteenth century, the facilities for acquiring any elemen- 

tary form of knowledge were very limited. Private venture schools of 
doubtful status, generally situated in cellars or disused garrets, were 
supported in ratio to the popularity of the master or more often dame. 


The opening of a Sunday School by John Lancaster in 1782 
originated a system of elementary tuition which has leit its mark on 
the citizenship of Manchester. 


An Association was formed three years later to direct and control 
these Sunday Schools, which did much to promote their growth, but 
dissensions and schisms intervening, caused disunion and the establish- 
ment of rival bodies, the Anglican Church on the one side, and other 
religious denominations on the other. 


In 180g the first public day school for the poor was opened in 
Marshall Street, Oldham Road, known as the Royal Lancasterian 
School. A modern school building retaining the same name, and con- 
taining some portion of the original structure, now standing on the 
same site, is. used as a Mixed Department Municipal School. 


Four years later the first National Church School was established 
in Granby Row (close behind the present Conference Hall). ‘This 
building is still in use. At the present time—owing to the War and 
Military Hospital service—it is the temporary home of one section of 
the Municipal Secondary School for boys. Additional accommodation 
was spasmodically provided by each party until, in 1838, we learn 7 
that Manchester offered facilities for the education of one child in 
thirty-five; one in eight being at that period considered as the 
‘‘ efficiency standard.”’ 


The Lower Mosley Street Schools and others of a similar better 
class type were opened before 1846, when those epoch-making 
‘* Minutes of the Privy Council’? were issued which laid the founda- 
tion of all successive Governmental shaping of elementary education. 


By these Minutes financial. aid was extended to all schools in 
which the Bible was read, the Certificated Teacher was established, 
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and alluring advantages ofiered to those desirous of entering the teach- 
ing profession. Manchester readily acceded to the ‘‘ grant in aid’’ 
proposal, and a sum of £23,000 of public money was. added to the 
voluntary contributions of the several denominational schools then 
established. 


It is interesting to note that the platform programme of the 
Lancashire Public Schools Association in 1847 contained these pro- 
visions :— 

. A School Committee for every district. 
. Rates to be levied for its support. 


. Instruction to be free and secular. 
. A County Board to supervise local Committee. 


WD H 


As to how far we have advanced since the conception of this pro- 
gramme is not our business here to discuss. 


To the untiring efforts of Dr. John Watts on behalf of the educa- 
tion of the masses may be traced the acceptance by Parliament of Mr. 
Forster’s proposals—now known as the ‘‘ Act of 1870.’’ At the pass- 
ing of this Act Manchester was greatly lacking in school accommo- © 
dation, suitable buildings and efficient teachers, but with that 
promptitude which is a strong feature of our civil life, the provisions 
of the Act were adopted, and a School Board was elected on November 
24th, 1871. Since that time educational development and progress in 
the City has been continuous. Schools have been built, existing pre- 
mises enlarged, and accommodation increased to such an extent that 
the Education Committee has now under its control the following :— 


89 Provided and 90 Non-provided Elementary Schools, having 386 
separate Departments, including 6 District Central Schools. 

10: Schools: of a Special type, including 4 Residential Homes. 

47 Cookery Centres. 

24 Laundry Centres. 

10° Housewifery Centres. 

35 Handicraft Centres. 

A Day Industrial Schoel, and a Country School for Poor Children. 


Secondary and. T echnical— 


I School of Technology. 
I School of Art. 
1 Training School of Domestic Economy. 
1 Day Training College for Teachers. 
t Trade Dressmaking School. 
1 Scholarship Housewifery School. 
2 Junior Technical Schools. 
4 Secondary Schools. 
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The Evening Departments are— 


1 School of Technology. 
t School of Art. 
1 Training College for Teachers. 
1 School of Commerce. 
1 Central School of Domestic Economy. 
8 Branch Technical Schools, 
21 Branch Commercial Schools. 
54 Continuation Schools. 
13 Branch Schools of Domestic Economy. 
8 Centres at Lads’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
1 Centre for Telegraph Messengers. 
1 Centre for Policemen. 


In the Elementary section 3,476 teachers of all grades are engaged, 
the number of scholars under instruction on March 31st, 1916, being 


123,124. 


A fixed scale of salaries is in vogue for each grade of teacher, 
extra payments being made to holders of University degrees or other 
special qualifications. The yearly increases in salaries of each section 
is automatic, unsatisfactory service alone being a bar to progression. 


The principle underlying the curriculum of the Elementary 
Schools is to consider the needs and abilities of the children, and to 
give prominence to those lessons which tend to open their minds 
rather than to store them. Special provision is made for instruction 
in handicraft for boys over 11 years of age, and in cookery, laundry 
work, housewifery, and in the feeding and care of infants, for girls 
in the senior classes of all schools. 


Religious instruction is given daily at appointed times in all Pro- 
vided Schools, under a scheme of moral instruction founded on the 
Bible and adopted by the Committee in 1906. In Non-provided Schools 
this section of the work in the schools is controlled by the Managers. 


A carefully graded system of physical exercises is catried out by 
the teachers under the superintendence and assistance of the Com- 
imittee’s instructor, and provision has been made for teaching organised 
games in the parks. , 


The Committee have taken full advantage of the laws regarding 
the Feeding of Necessitous School Children, and in normal times 
something like 12,000 children are fed daily at 18 Canteen Centres 
distributed over the City ; and further with respect to the health of 
the children, the Committee’s work under the School Medical Officer 
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TYPICAL SCHOOL GARDEN. 
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and his staff is correlated generally with the Public Health service of 
the City. ‘The work of the Medical Department grows in importance 
and extent year by year, and involves the whole-time service of a 
considerable medical, nursing, and clerical ‘staff. ‘The reports of the 
School Medical Officers are presented annually to the Committee and — 
to the Board of Education. The many phases of work for the relief of 
afflicted children as controlled by the Committee are fully detailed, 
and serve to show the scope and magnitude of the service rendered to 
the nation. 


The teaching staff continue to improve in quality and strength. 
The number of Certificated Teachers is now 80 per cent. of the whole. 
The number of unqualified teachers continue to decline ; at the close 
of 1914 only 36 supplementary teachers were in the service. Before 
the war the latest figures showed that in the public Elementary Schools 
the number of children on the books per teachers of all grades was 35. 


The Committee’s latest scheme to still further increase the effi- 
ciency of the teaching staff is outlined on page 73. 


One of the special features of the work of the schools outside the 
Code requirements is the Savings Banks. In 1877 the number of 
depositors was 921, having £93 5s. 3d. to their credit ; on May 2oth, 
1916, the figures had increased to 49,611 and £23,180 17s. 5d. respec- 
tively. Truly this is an education in thrift. 


The net charge on the rates for Elementary School provision in 
Manchester for the year ending March, 1916, was ts. 5d. in the £ upon 
a rateable value of £4,830,462. 


SCHOOL GARDENS AND SCHOLARS’ 
PLANT GROWING. 


| Cire uate one of the most interesting and successful enterprises 

conducted by the Committee is the School Gardens and Chil- 
dren’s Flower Guilds. Considerable educational value is attached to 
work done in school gardens, the children are brought into direct 
touch with Nature, and are afforded an opportunity of doing some 
practical work under varying conditions in a direction which develops 
one of the earliest instincts of mankind. ‘Their powers of observation 
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are brought into play in a marked degree under an entirely new set of 
ideas, and an added interest is given to home life and surroundings. 
The Parks Committee generously provide the trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, and the Education Committee’s gardeners plant, or 
provide for planting by the scholars, bedding plants in variety ; and 
bulbs are distributed in the Autumn. 


The Committee’s scheme for promoting the growth of plants by 
children in their own homes helps to meet the need of the scholars 
in the schools near the heart of the City, where it is impossible to 
secure the necessary land. Upwards of 30,000 plants in 5-inch pots 
(comprising geraniums, fuchsias, ferns, petunia, heliotrope, and musk) 
are sold annually to the school children at a nominal price of 14d. and 
2$d. each, and prizes are offered at the Annual School Exhibitions 
for the best window-grown plants in flower. Certificates of merit are 
awarded to scholars whose plants have been satisfactorily reared. From 
the general improvement noted in the condition of the plants sub- 
mitted for the last competition, .it is evident that parents and children 
alike take a keen interest in this branch of the Committee’s work. 


Further facilities are afforded by the Children’s Flower Guild, 
formed to enable the children and teachers to purchase at reduced 
rates bulbs, herbaceous plants, rooted annuals, and seeds for school 
gardens, children’s gardens, home pot cultivation, and window decora- 
tion. ‘I'he scope and utility of the Guild has grown year after year, 
and now almost all the departments of the schools under the control 
of the Education Committee participate in the advantages offered. 
Over £40 worth of 120 kinds of annual, biennial, and perennial flower 
seeds, as well as vegetable seeds, were distributed last Spring, and 
later in the year, bedding plants, plants in pots, ferns, palms, creepers, 
hanging baskets, and shrubs to the value of almost £50 were sent 
out ; while in the Autumn of last year, in addition to several hundred 
bulb bowls and hyacinth glasses, about £300 worth of bulbs of first- 
class named varieties were supplied. Owing to the embargo on the 
importation of foreign bulbs this year, the supply has been restricted 
to home-grown produce, yet the demand is still considerable. These 
various activities are found to lead the children to take much keener 
interest in other forms of nature study, to appreciate the display of 
flowers in the several parks, the wonderful beauties of nature to be 
observed with the change of seasons, and the advantages offered by 
organised country rambles and park visits. 


TRAINING COURSE IN HANDICRAFT—SPECIAL SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
TRAINING, MANCHESTER Day TRAINING COLLEGE. 


YARDENING—BY SPECIAL SCHOOL, TEACHERS IN ’I‘RAINI 
MANCHESTER DAY ’E-RAINING COLLEGE. 
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MUNICIPAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, MANCHESTER. 


(Now in temporary occupation as a Military Hospital.) 


73 
The Training of Special School Teachers, 


The passing of the Education (Mental and Defective Children) 
Act in 1914 placed upon the Education Authorities the responsibility 
of providing for the care and education of the children scheduled 
therein. The natural corollary to this requirement would be the pro- 
vision of specially trained teachers to meet the extension of Special 
School accommodation. ‘The Manchester Education Committee imme- 
diately took up the problem, and decided to establish at the Day Train- 
_ ing College a one-year course of training for Certificated Teachers in 
their employ who were desirous of taking up work in Special Schools 
or Departments, and who would be prepared to remain in the service 
of the Committee for not less than two years after completing the 
course. The College fees were to be paid by the student, while the 
Committee continued to pay the usual salary. Twenty-three appli- 
cants were accepted (all women), from 25 to 30 years of age, the 
average duration of teaching experience since certification was over 
seven years. The bringing together a group of women of wide diversity 
of scholastic experience was of great value in framing the curriculum 
of the course and of attacking educational problems of many kinds. 
In addition to visits to the Committee’s Special Schools and Residen- 
tial Homes, to types of schools for normal children, and (by the 
courtesy of the respective Education Authorities) to Special Schools 
in Tondon, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Bolton, a special feature of 
the course was that of Handwork, including Gardening, which had 
perforce to be of a very intensive educative character to enable the 
students to acquire a general knowledge of various occupations which 
have a vocational bias, and some executive skill in the handling of 
various materials and tools; very marked indeed was the variety of 
efforts, but one and all of the students worked with a will and 
enthusiasm which augurs well for the future of the teaching in the 
Special Schools and Departments where they are placed. ‘The decision 

of the Committee to give the facilities has been more than justified, 
and a similar course is now being carried out. 


A scheme whereby special facilities will be given to the 600 
Uncertificated Women ‘Teachers in the employ of the Committee is 
now in operation. ‘The question of salary and status—the former 
being a matter entirely with the Committee, the latter as fixed by the 
Board of Education—having been fully considered, the Committee 
decided that any improvement in salaries should be accompanied by 
some effort on the part of the teacher to improve her educational 
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status. Finding that from financial, domestic, and other reasons, 
admission to a T'raining College for two or more years was impossible 
in many cases, the Committee had previously made some attempt to 
meet financial difficulties by offering annually a certain number of £20 
bursaries to women teachers in their employ who were willing to enter 
a Training College, but the assistance offered did not compensate for 
the loss of two years’ salary. ‘The Committee felt that if a shortened 
period of training could be established, accompanied by a larger 
measure of financial help in necessitous cases, a Training College 
course might be brought within the reach of a considerable number of 
the present uncertificated teachers. 


For purposes of the scheme three groups have been formed :— 

Group 1.—Those exceeding 40 years of age. 

Group 2.—Those less than 27 years of age. 

Group 3.—Those from 27 to 39 years of age, both inclusive. 
Group 2 will also include all uncertificated women teachers of whatever 
age who have had less than five vears’ experience in Manchester 
schools. 


The majority of those in Group 1 have given long and faithful 
service to the Committee, and cannot reasonably be expected to 
acquire the requisite certification, but the Committee will grant an 
increase of £10 on the present maximum of £70 conditionally on 
four full years’ satisfactory service from August 1st, 1916, and that 
their period of service shall terminate at the age of retirement for 
women fixed now, or subsequently, by Government under the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act. 


In Group 2, two courses are open to acquire improved status and 
salary :— | 

(a) By acting Teacher’s Certificate, to acquire which the Com- 
mittee offer free entry to evening classes, and on the attainment of the 
certificate an increase of maximum salary from £70 to £115, with still 
higher maximum under certain conditions. 

(b) By two years’ Training College course ; for this the Committee 
offer free tuition and free books to those who enter the Committee 
Day Training College, and the Board of Education will pay a personal 
grant of £20 per year. For those who elect to enter a Residential 
Training College, the Committee offer an Exhibition of £10 each 
vear, plus £5 per year towards cost of books and travelling expenses. 
To those who in each case successfully complete the two years’ course 
of training, the maximum salary will be increased from £70 to £115, 
and under certain conditions to a still higher maximum. 
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The provisions made for Group 3 are practically the same as for 
Group 2, with an additional provision which enables a one-year’s 
Training College course at the Committee Day Training College to be 
taken. ‘The Committee in this case offer free tuition together with an 
Exhibition of £25 per annum. 


As the Board of Education will not grant or endorse a certificate 
for a course of training less than of two years’ duration, a certificate 
will be issued by the Education Committee, and the maximum salary 
will be accordingly increased on certain conditions from £70 to £100. 


Those teachers included in Group 2 are required to inform the 
Director of Education before August 1st, 1917, which of the courses 
they intend to adopt for improving their status, and at the end of five 
years must have taken some definite step towards improvement, and 
by the end of seven years must have obtained such improved status, or 
cease duty under the Committee. 


Those in Group 3 are required to advise the Director before 
August 1st, 1917, of their intentions, or failing to do so, will remain 
on the present scale of salaries until they reach 40 vears of age, when 
they will be allowed to proceed to the maximum applicable to those 
in Group 1, i.e., £80 per annum. 


No further appointments of Uncertificated Assistant Teachers are 
to be made in any of the Manchester Elementary Schools, whether 
Provided or Non-provided, after the 31st of July, 1916. 


It will be seen that once again the Manchester Education Com- 
mittee are making provision for the future well-being of the teachers, 
and ensuring a continuance of the high ideals of primary education 
which has produced such noble progress in the past. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


HE provision of Secondary School accommodation by the Com- 
mittee has been largely increased since the passing of the 
Education Act of 1902 ; nearly 1,800 places are now available, chiefly 
in the centre of the City, where the Central High School for Boys 
and Girls is situated. ‘These fine buildings are now in the occupation 
of the Military Authorities as the Second Western Military Hospital, 
the scholars perforce being accommodated in various other buildings 
near by. 
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The curricula of all the schools are framed upon modern lines, 
each providing a course of study leading to a matriculation standard ; 
particular attention being paid to modern languages. Whilst the 
instruction is intended primarily to give a broad and general training, 
it is so planned as to equip the scholars for their life’s work. Special 
departments having a distinctive high commercial bias are provided 
for boys and girls in the senior classes. All the schools are co-ordinated 
with the Universities, and especially with the Committee’s School of 
Domestic Economy in the case of senior girls, and with the Municipal 
School of Technology in the case of senior boys who are destined for 
scientific industrial careers. 


_ The Committee fully realise the value to the community of a wide - 
and adequate system of secondary education. It is their earnest aim to 
bring such education within the reach of every child in the City. By 
means of a comprehensive scheme of scholarships the way is open for 
any’ child of ability to pass from the Public Elementary Schools 
through the Secondary Schools and on to the Universities or other 
higher educational institutions. The efforts made by the Committee 
to secure earlier age entrance to Secondary Schools, and to prolong the 
period of school life, are making steady progress, and a tradition is 
being developed under which scholars admitted to the Secondary 
Schools remain in attendance for a period of four years. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE School of Art, continuing its successful career, has of late 
taken on a wider field of usefulness in giving more attention to 
the growing needs of the industrial side of Art. "he Committee have 
constantly before them the importance of bringing the School into 
more direct relation with the various trades and crafts in which the 
practice of Art finds a place, and every effort is made to secure fuller 
co-operation with the industrial concerns in the neighbourhood. The 
courses of instruction are organised to assist those who have taken up, 
or intend to take up, as a means of livelihood some branch of applied 
Att. 


A closer connection between the Elementary School and the 
School of Art is being brought about, through an arrangement whereby 
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a certain number of boys and girls who show a marked talent for 
drawing are selected to undergo a preliminary day course of study for 
the purpose of training for an occupation in some branch of applied 
Art. So farthe experiment has been a success, and its future develop- 
ment is being carefully followed. 


Exhibitions of students’ work, and Open Days, when the School 
is thrown open for inspection under actual working conditions, have 
brought the School into contact with employers, manufacturing con- 
cerns, and others, who are evincing a much keener interest in the 
provision made by the Committee to increase its value as a Training 
School in Applied Art. A valuable permanent collection of works of 
Art is being made, and from time to time the value of the Museum is 
enhanced by the loan of valuable examples of artistic handicraft, from 
both private and public collections. 


POPOL CLASSES 


which have been organized by the Manchester 
Education Committee to meet Contingencies — 


caused by the War. 


peor to the conference held in London under the auspices of the 

Clerical and Commercial Employments Committee on the subject 
of training women to take the place of men who have joined H.M. 
Forces and of those who were liable to be called for service, the 
Manchester Education Committee had considered the question, and 
decided to establish emergency classes to meet the problem in the 
City’s commercial houses. In response to a communication to the 
Press intimating the willingness of the Education Committee to estab- 
lish classes, numerous applications were received immediately from 
both women and employers, and arrangements were made to put the 
proposed scheme into operation at once. ‘I'he classes began on Noveim- 
ber goth, under the direction of the Principal of the Evening School 
of Commerce. A careful selection of candidates was made before 
admission to the classes was granted, and over 75 per cent. were 
accepted. In no case was inability to pay the fee of ros. 6d. allowed 
to influence the decision. ‘Those who interviewed the applicants were 
greatly impressed by the fine spirit shown by these women. In many 
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cases the feeling that they ought to take their share to meet the nation’s 
needs by carrying on the work of men who had gone to the war, was 
the factor that decided them to offer themselves for training. 


Others, whose husbands or brothers had enlisted, were seeking to 
equip themselves to earn their own living. Others, again, while under 
no necessity to earn their own livelihood at present, were impelled by 
anxiety as to what the future might hold. All showed an intelligent 
appreciation of the general situation and of the Committee’s efforts to 
meet the difficulties of employers and of individuals. 


All the students were over 18 years of age, 50 per cent. being 
between 20 and 30 years, while about ro per cent. were 40 years and 
over ; single women being in a large majority. In all, 550 women . 
have been trained. The classes were held on five afternoons per week 
(from 2 to 5 o’clock), the full course being of six weeks’ duration. 


The teachers engaged were all professional and business men, and 
the scheme of training included Commercial Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, 
Business Practice and Correspondence (taken by all students), Type- 
writing and Shorthand being added in special cases. 


‘he Principal of the classes in his report to the Committee says : 
‘ Tudging from the excellence of the work, I am decidedly of opinion 
“that the course will qualify those who complete it to undertake 
“ ordinary clerical work in Banks, Insurance and Public Offices, and 
“ Tome Trade Warehouses, to the satisfaction of their employers, and 
‘‘ will also give that knowledge and necessary confidence to those who 
“ obtain positions to deal efficiently with the duties entrusted to 
**them.”’ 


It was recognised by the Committee that the co-operative and 
active support of the employers were essential to complete success of 
the scheme, and the Committee gladly accepted suggestions made by 
leading firms in the City as to the kind of training best suited to their 
requirements. Since the termination of the classes many of the 
students have entered commercial houses, public offices, etc., the 
commencing salaries varying from 22s. 6d. to 30s. per week. 


Training of Women in First-Aid and Nursing. 


To meet the urgent demands for help in the Military and British 
Red Cross Auxiliary Hospitals situated particularly in the Manchester 
area, of which there are now 12 Military and 24 Red Cross Auxiliary 
in Manchester alone, the Education Committee established classes for 
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the training of women in First-Aid and Nursing. Upwards of 300 
applications were received, and of this number 252 were selected by 
the Matron of the Manchester Royal Infirmary as suitable students. 
The course of training was conducted by the Committee’s School 
Medical Officers, and included practical work in First-Aid and Home 
Nursing, Hygiene, Physiology, and other allied Sciences. 


Of the 252 students who attended the classes, 208 successfully 
passed the qualifying test at the end of the course; 54 immediately 
were absorbed by the Military Authorities for general service, and 
150 found appointments in Red Cross Auxiliaries. Of the remainder, 
several are waiting appointments, others have been prevented through 
unforeseen causes from putting to direct effective use the training and 
experience gained. 


Students of these classes are to be found administering to the 
nation’s heroes as far away as Malta and Egypt, and in the local 
Hospitals preference is being given to those who have passed the high 
standard of efficiency fixed by the examiners. There is unquestionable 
evidence to prove that the efforts made by the Education Committee in 
this particular direction has been highly appreciated by the British 
Red Cross Society. 


A class of about 50 students is in session at the present time. 


“¢ Handyman” Classes for Adults. 


The intention of the Education Committee, in providing short 
courses of instruction in the use of simple household tools and their 
application in dealing with the practical every-day problems of the 
home, was to offer facilities whereby that section of the public which 
was debarred from Military or Auxiliary service could, in a measure, 
by special training, attempt simple emergency repairs in their own 
’ homes. 


The response to the issued circular exceeded expectations, and 
three classes were at once established, open to both men and women, 
at a nominal fee of 5s. for twelve lessons, each of 24 hours’ duration. 


The course of instruction took the form of short talks on diffi- 
culties experienced in the use of tools, ‘‘ How to do it’’ demonstra- 
tions, and practical work at the work bench. ‘The syllabus included 
use of simple household tools such as hammer, gimlet, screw-driver, 
saw, pincers, nails and screws, use and abuse of glue and the glue-pot, 
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small repairs to furniture and wood-work, simple painting and renovat- 
ing, water supply and connections, care of cisterns, taps, etc., hanging 
and repair of pictures, curtains, blinds, and portiére rods and hang- 
ings, laying of carpets, linoleum and other floor coverings, cleaning 
and repair of such coverings, simple repairs to gas and other forms of 
household lighting ; elimination of vermin, treatment of upholstery 
cloths for moth, etc. ; and emergency hints for prompt action in the 
case of fire, gas escapes, and electric light failure. ‘The courses were 
conducted in two of the Committee’s Handicraft Centres, by members 
of the Committee’s staff of Handicraft ‘Teachers, and a similar pro- 
cedure is being adopted with the new classes just formed. 


The evident desire on the part of all the students to become 
independent of the general repair handyman showed that they were 
ready and willing to take the places of those upon whom the duties 
had previously fallen, and that the decision of the Committee to offer 
facilities to acquire technique in the use of common tools for household 
use, was quite in accord with the requirements of a large number of 
householders, and the urgent needs of the times. 


he Evening Schools system of Manchester is probably better 
known than that of any other of the activities of the Education Com- 
mittee, covering as it does every department of civil and commercial 
life and work in the City, commencing with the continuation work of 
the Day Schools and terminating with the Higher Commercial and 
Technological courses of study. Although severely handicapped by 
the claims of the Military Authorities for Hospital accommodation in 
the principal school buildings, the work has been carried out with 
unabated interest and skill, while the number of students, considering 
the demands made upon the young men, has been remarkable. The 
arrangements of the current session are on the same broad and liberal 
basis which has characterised the establishment since its inception. 
Provision is made for graduated courses of instruction in the Con- 
tinuation Schools, leading up to the more advanced work of the 
Branch Technical Schools, the Branch Commercial Schools, and the 
Fveninge Schools of Domestic Economy, thus affording young people 
adequate opportunities of continuing their education, and furnishing 
the means whereby older persons may remedy the defects of their 
early education. Afternoon classes are a feature of the provisions 
made at the Evening School of Commerce to meet the requirements of 
students who are at liberty in the afternoons and to avoid the neces- 
sity of remaining in town for evening instruction. Asa rule, all the 
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students in these classes are over 17 years of age. The fees range 
from 2s. 6d. to 21s. per course. 


In the Evening Continuation Schools, the system of free 
admission to Elementary School scholars who proceed to the even- 
ing school directly they leave the day school, is taken advantage 
of by a large number of children. Every effort is made, in 
co-operation with the teachers, to get into touch with individual 
scholars on their leaving the day school, and to draft them into the 
evening school without a break in attendance, and provision is made, 
wherever satisfactory arrangements are possible, in the Branch Schools 
for students who have completed their courses to remain another 
session for advanced work, in order to relieve the pressure on the 
accommodation in the Central Institutions. ‘The increasing interest 
of employers in the continued education of the young people in their 
service is appreciated by the Committee. Many firms allow their 
employees who are attending Evening Schools to leave business at an 
earlier hour than usual ; others pay the tuition fees at the commence- 
ment of the session ; whilst others undertake to refund the fees at the 
end of the session if satisfactory progress has been made. In other 
cases the annual increments of wages are made dependent, inter alia, 
upon good reports of Evening School work; and in other, an addi- 
tional advance of wages is granted if the student is successful in 
passing the Course Examination. ‘The future of the Evening Schools 
is largely in the hands of employers ; if they, as a whole, would follow 
the example of the small but increasing body of firms with whom the 
Committee have established relations, by taking a little kindly interest 
in the education of the young persons in their Service, advising them 
to attend evening classes, and giving them the opportunity of doing 
so, the facilities so freely offered by the Committee would reach a 
much higher degree of effectiveness, and do much to solve the problem 
of higher efficiency in the skilled industries. 


ec 
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SCHOLASTIC : 


Technological and University. 


HE building in which Conference is being held is known as the 
Municipal School of Technology, and is the direct offspring of 
the Mechanics’ Institution—a form of educational effort which, for 
over sixty years of the nineteenth century, provided almost the only 
means whereby the working, and in a large part, the middle classes 
could continue their education. It was the aim of the promoters of 
the schemes ‘‘ to teach the working classes the principles of the arts 
they practise,’ and no better definition has yet been found for the 
objects of ‘Technical Instruction. 


he work of these pioneer schools was nowhere so successful or 
so deeply rooted as in the North of England, especially in the midst 
of the great manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


“The influence of the Institution—founded in Manchester in 
‘‘7804—on the life of the City was great and lasting, many of the 
‘“‘ chief citizens owing all their opportunities of educational advance- 
‘ment to its various avenues of intellectual culture training. It 
‘‘ proved itself the pioneer of many important movements, such as 
‘popular lectures, industrial exhibitions, exhibitions of fine Arts ; 
‘‘ nopular concerts of a refined and elevating character ; and of experi- 
“ments in the provision of day school education on secondary lines. 
‘Despite the undoubted influence exercised by the Mechanics’ Insti- 
“tutes as a means of popular education, it must nevertheless be said 
“that they failed to realise the chief object of their founders, namely, 
‘‘ the technical education of the working class in the Arts and Indus- 
“tries. /This. arose chiefly from the utter inadequacy of the means 
‘and opportunities of elementary instruction, so that instead of the 
‘‘Tnstitutes devoting themselves chiefly to instruction in ‘ Science and 
«« Art as applied to Industry,’ they were compelled to offer lessons in 
‘“the merest rudiments of education to adults.” 


The beneficial results of the Act of 1870 began to be felt in Man-. 
chester in the early 80’s, and at the same time the public also began to 
realise that foreign industrial and commercial competition was becom- 
ing effective, and could not with prudence be ignored. Parliament 
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was urged to give consideration thereto, and a Royal Commission of 
i“nquiry was sent to the Continent to investigate the causes of this 
increasing foreign competition. Higher efficiency in educational 
imeans aud methods was tound to be the underlying factor. ‘The City 
and Guilds of London took up the question, and shortly afterwards 
‘established examinations in technology, and help was given to estab- 
lish courses of instruction. Manchester quickly embraced the oppor- 
tunities offered, and a sum of £10,000 was raised to enlarge the 
scope and increase the efficiency of the technical instruction then pro- 
vided in the City. Specialised day courses were organised in Chemis- 
try, Engineering, and in the Textile Industries, which laid the foun- 
dation of the present wide sphere of usefulness of the work under the 
Higher Education Committee. 


Manchester was the second city in the kingdom to avail itself of 
the power to levy rates conferred by the Acts of 1889 and 1890— 
themselves the outcome of the Royal Commissions of Enquiry—and 
helped forward the movement, which led to the transfer of the Teca- 
nical School and School of Art to the Corporation, and the immediate 
consideration by the City Council of building a new Technical School 
worthy of the City. Plans were prepared, and the building of the 
Municipal School of Technology was commenced in 1895, on a site 
in Sackville Street formerly occupied by the engineering works of 
Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co. The Whitworth Legatees gave 6,400 
square yards of land, to which the City added goo, to meet the require- 
ments of the architects, Messrs. Spalding & Cross, of London. ‘The 
value of the site, building and equipment amounts to over £370,000. 


Constructed of terra-cotta and Accrington brick in the French 
Renaissance style of architecture, the building is beyond question the 
largest and best equipped School of Technology in the kingdom. 
Accommodation is provided for the mechanical and electrical, chemical, 
textile, dyeing, building, and many minor trades and industries, and 
is a serious attempt to place at the service of English industry an 
institution which may at least be comparable to—if not equal to—in 
point of equipment with the greatest institution of the Continent and 
the United States. ‘he institution is to-day of University rank, and 
attracts students from all parts of the world. 


A Faculty of Technology in the University of Manchester was 
established in 1905, with the Principal of the School of Technology as 
Dean of the Faculty, and Heads of the Applied Chemistry, Architec-: 
ture, and Engineering Departments of the School as Professors of the 
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University. ‘The Dean and these Professors are members of the 
University Senate. ‘The University courses provided at the School 
lead to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of ‘Technical Science 
(B.Sc.Tech.) and (M.Sc.Tech). ‘These courses are controlled by the 
Senate of the University through the Board of Faculty of Technology, 
which is composed of the Heads of Departments in the School together 
with certain other Professors and Lecturers in the University. 


In these deliberations the Technological Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee act as an Advisory Committee. The remaining 
work of the School of Technology is controlled by the City Council 
alone, through the Special Sub-Committee of the Education Com- 
mittee, with the assistance and advice of the Board of Studies. In 
their 1912 Report the Board of Education included the School amongst - 
the University Institutions in the county. From the date of opening 
of the Manchester Technical School in 1879, to his retirement in 1912, 
Mr. J. H. Reynolds, first as Secretary, afterwards as Director of 
Higher Education and Principal of the new School of Technology and 
Dean of the Faculty of Technology, directed the affairs. of the School, 
and to his far-seeing vision and strenuous character, more than to any 
other single cause, the present School of Technology owes its existence 
and prosperous career. . 


The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, M.P., in opening 
the new School in October 15th, 1902, said, ‘‘ This building 1s perhaps 
“the greatest fruit of its kind, the greatest fruit of this kind of 
‘‘ municipal enterprise in this country. 


‘‘ Nobody can go over this building, observe its equipment, study 
even in the most cursory manner the care which has been devoted 
‘to it, without feeling that the Corporation of this great City have 
‘set a great example worthy of the place they hold in Lancashire, 
‘worthy of the place they hold in Great Britain.”’ 
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General Description of the School of 
Technological Buildings. 


The magnitude of the building is somewhat obscured by its 
surroundings, although a casual glance of the Sackville Street facade 
will at once reveal the principal features of the six storeys. Passing 
through the entrance hall of 4,000 square feet in area, laid in marble 
tiles and furnished with fine examples of antique sculpture—in which 
during the Conference will be displayed examples of work done by 
children in Day Special Schools, and by children and adults in Resi- 
dential Institutions and Homes—to the main staircase, we arrive at the 
large central hall, in which the proceedings of the Conference will be 
held. Numerous other rooms, class and lecture rooms, for mechanical, 
electrical, and sanitary engineering and mathematics, with the lecturers’ 
cominon room, are situated on this floor. ‘The second floor contains 
spacious lecture rooms, drawing rooms and laboratories in connection 
with the following subjects :—Engineering, architecture, and the 
building trades, the photographic and printing crafts, and electrical 
engineering. An experimental bakery and the students’ common room 
and restaurant are also placed on this floor. The organic and inorganic 
chemical laboratories, the principal chemical lecture theatre, labora- 
tories for metallurgy and brewing, and the wood-working, plumbing, 
and sanitary engineering workshops, are placed upon the third floor ; 
an experimental brewhouse (the gift of Alderman Edward Holt), a 
well-equipped gymnasium, a workshop for house-painters and deco- 
rators, and rooms for bookbinding and lithographic drawing, occupy 
the fourth floor. At the north-east corner of the building, situate 
above the fourth floor, is the ‘‘ Godlee’? Astronomical Observatory, 
fitted with an equatorial telescope. On the ground floor is situate the 
Administrative offices, and numerous class-rooms and laboratories con- 
nected with the physics and the textile departments ; while the base- 
ment is one great workshop and laboratory for spinning and weaving, 
and for mechanical and electrical engineering, including laboratories 
for testing of materials, steam and internal combustion engines, 
dynamos, hydraulics, etc. 


The effective ventilation and heating of the School is secured by 
the Plenum system ; the outside air, being filtered and washed, is 
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‘driven through steam heaters which serve to raise its temperature to 
the required degree before being distributed throughout the building. 
‘*he corridors on each floor are lit from two spacious internal areas, 
while the whole of the class-rooms and laboratories receive direct 
external light from the surrounding streets. 


Before the War, the total number of individual students in attend- 
auce was as follows :— 


University Courses— 


Deésrée MSOmrsee ming yy cileda takai fore! is eth 126 
CertificateitGourses ic atte. ey (Ta 
Special loupsea ies Tynes ilies eee) Cause NES AO 
313 
Part-time Courses— 
Evening Classes Pee eres ae ORME 3,848 
Apprenticeship Day Courses ... ... ... 120 
. 3,908 
otal thane te 4,201 


Twenty students in the University courses were engaged upon 
research work; Applied Chemistry, both in this and the Degree 
courses, holding the premier position. 


‘To meet the pressing needs of the Engineering and Building 
Trades, the Committee have establishd in temporary buildings two 
Junior ‘Technical Schools, where the course of instruction is very 
largely practical, with a pre-vocational bias towards Mechanical 
Engineering. A Visiting Committee of representatives of large 
engineering works in Manchester has been formed, and take a keen 
interest in the work of the Schools, and are doing a good service in 
finding places for those of the students who have shown marked ability 
during the two-years’ course of studies. 


Since the opening very valuable additions have from time to time 
been made to the equipment, partly by gifts from interested citizens 
and partly by the Education Committee, and a considerable amount of 
valuable research work has been conducted in the various laboratories, 
which has proved of great value to industry. The annual expenditure 
of the City Council on the maintenance of the School of Technology 
constitutes the greater part of the City’s contribution to the cost of 
University education in Manchester. 
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THE OWENS COLLEGE AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


HE Owens College was founded pursuant to the provisions of 

the will of John Owens, of the City of Manchester, merchant, 

who died in 1846, leaving the sum of £96,654 for the foundation of 
the College. 


The College was opened in 1851 in a house in Quay Street, 
Deansgate, formerly the residence of Richard Cobden. A large part 
of the legacy was invested to form an endowment for the maintenance 
ot the College, the government of which was vested in the Trustees 
for educational purposes under the will of John Owens. 


Twenty years afterwards, the growing needs of the College 
demanding extension, a new site was acquired in Oxford Road, a sum 
of £100,000 was raised, the constitution of the Governing Body was 
altered, and the College incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1871. 
‘The new building erected in the Oxford Road site was opened in 1873. 
Amalgamation with the Manchester Royal College of Medicine was 
made in 1872, and buildings for its accommodation were provided. 
Since the opening, considerable extensions have been made from time 
to time to provide the required lecture rooms and laboratory accom- 
modation for various departments; the Christie Library, which now 
contains 136,000 books; and the Whitworth Hall, opened by His 
Majesty the King, then Prince of Wales, on the occasion of the Jubilee 
of the College in 1902. 


The Victoria University was founded by Royal Charter in 1880, 
and thereby Owens College was constituted a College of the University, 
and in 1884 and 1887 respectively University College, Liverpool, and 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, were admitted. 


In 1903, owing to Liverpool being desirous of a _ separate 
University in that city, Owens College petitioned for a revised con- 
stitution as an independent ‘‘ Victoria University of Manchester.’’ 
T’he new Charter was granted, which provided inter alia for the estab- 
lishment of a Faculty of Technology, and was issued on July 15th, 
1903, and in the following year an Act for the incorporation of Owens 
College with the Victoria University received the Royal Assent. 


The Chancellor of the University is the Right Hon. the Viscount 
Morley of Blackburn, D.M., and the Vice-Chancellor Sir Henry T. 
Miers, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., who with twenty-one prominent 
citizens constitute the Council of the University. 
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The Senate consists of the Vice-Chancellor together with 49 
Professors. ‘he Lecturers, Assistant Lecturers, and Demonstrators 
number over 200. 


Public Health Laboratory. 


In 1902 a special department of Public Health, with chemical and 
bacteriological laboratories, was instituted at Stanley Grove, but the 
building of the new Infirmary necessitated the removal of the labora- 
tory in 1904 to York Place, where entirely new buildings were erected. 
This laboratory has been extensively used by Government depart- 
ments, public authorities, and workers engaged in research. 


Chemical Laboratories. 


Under the will of the late Dr. Schunck, his laboratory was 
bequeathed to the University, and in 1904 it was removed from Kersal 
and re-erected on a site adjoining the existing chemical laboratories. 
This laboratory, which is equipped with modern appliances for the 
study of Bio-Chemical problems, is devoted to research work. 


In October, 1905, new chemical laboratories for Organic Chemis- 
try and research work were opened. In pursuance of the desire of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who gave £10,000 for their erection, they are 
known as the ‘‘ John Morley Laboratories,’’ in honour of the Chan- 
cellor of the University, Viscount Morley of Blackburn. 


Engineering Laboratories. 


In consequence of the growth of the Department of Engineering, 
new buildings, comprising lecture rooms and laboratories for Engineer- 
ing, were erected, and formally opened in July, 1909. ‘The machinery 
available for experimental purposes in these laboratories is thoroughly 
representative of the principal features of modern engineering practice. 


Botanical Laboratories. 


In 1911 new Botanical laboratories were erected at the north-west 
corner of the original Owens College building, and were formally 
opened in November of that year. 


Physical and Electro-Technical Laboratories, 


Owing to the increase in the number of students receiving instruc- 
tion in Physics and Electro-Technics, the accommodation afforded by 
the Physical laboratories opened in 1900 eventually proved inadequate, 
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and a new extension, named in memory of the late Dr. John 
Hopkinson, was erected on a site adjoining the existing laboratory, 
and was opened in March, ro12. 


Faculty of ee 


A new building, intended to accommodate most of the depart- 
ments comprised in the Faculty of Arts, is now in the course of 
erection in Lime Grove. 


Christie -Library. 


Owing to the need for further accommodation in the Library, a 
new extension was erected between the Christie Library and the 
Whitworth Hall, and was opened in January, 1914. ‘This addition 
includes rooms for the Library staff, and also provides accommodation 
for about 30,000 volumes. 


Well-equipped buildings have lately been added, adjacent to the 
Refectory, for the use of the University Unions for men and women 
students, where opportunities are afforded for social intercourse, and 
where the numerous societies play an important part in the life and 
well-being of the University. 


Museum. 


The Manchester Museum forms an important educational feature 
of the University. It is a treasure house of antiquity, and of infinite 
value to the elementary schools, from which groups of children, under 
the direction and guidance of their own teachers, attend throughout 
the year. Interesting and educational lectures of a popular character, 
given by well-known scientists and public men, have long been highly 
appreciated, and help very materially in bringing the general public 
into more intimate touch with the work of the University. 


Further, the Museum authorities arrange courses in History, 
Geology, Egyptology for Teachers, provide specimens for illustration, 
and direct the visits of upwards of 1,000 children per week under the 
schools visiting scheme of the Committee. 


In order to provide proper accommodation for the valuable 
Egyptian collections possessed by the Museum, a new extension was 
erected, and opened in October, 1912. ‘The cost of this new building, 
which also contains the Anthropological collections, was mainly 

defrayed by Mr. Jesse Haworth. 


The Museum is open daily from ro a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sunday 
afternoon. 
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THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. 


HE John Rylands Library, one of the youngest, but certainly 
the most famous of Manchester’s literary institutions, was 
formally dedicated to the use of the public on the 6th October, 1899. 


It owes its existence to the enlightened munificence of the late 
Mrs. Rylands, by whom it was erected, equipped, and liberally 
endowed, as a memorial to her late husband, whose name it per- 
petuates. | 


Nine years were spent in the erection of the building, which is _ 
regarded by competent authorities as one of the finest specimens of 
Modern Gothic architecture in this or in any country. Stonemason, 
sculptor, metal-worker, and woodcarver seem to have conspired under 
the guidance of the architect, Mr. Basil Champneys, to construct a 
building in every way worthy of the collection of treasures which it 
was intended to house. 


The contents of the Library now number upwards of a quarter of 
a million of volumes, and include several notable collections, foremost 
among which are the ‘‘ Althorp Library ’’ and the “‘ Crawford Manu- 
script.’? It was of the former that Renouard, the French bibliographer, 
wrote, ‘It is the most beautiful and richest private library in Europe,”’ 
whilst another writer describes it as ‘‘ A collection which stands above 
all rivalry.’’ Its distinguishing feature is its collection of early printed 
books, which in point of condition is probably without rival, thanks 
to the scholarly instincts possesséd by the first Earl Spencer, the 
founder of the library at Althorp, who for something like forty years 
haunted the sale-rooms and booksellers’ shops throughout Europe, in 
his eagerness to enrich his collection with whatever was fine and rare. 
The Crawford Manuscripts number about 6,000 examples, illustrating 
the history of writing and illumination in the principal languages and 
characters of the East as well as the West. 


These collections alone give to the Library, and to the City, a 
distinction enjoyed by few others, since they have made of Manchester 
not only a place of pilgrimage for the lover of rare and beautiful books, 
but a centre of attraction for scholars from all parts of the world. 


One of the most noteworthy features of the Library is the collec- 
tion of books printed before 1500, numbering upwards of 3,000 
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volumes, and illustrating in a remarkable manner the history and 
development of the printing press to the close of the fifteenth century. 
Commencing with the specimens of block-printing, the immediate 
precursors of the type-printed book, it is possible to trace step by step 
the direction which the art of printing took in the course of its pro- 
eress through Europe. 


The collection contains the ‘‘St. Christopher’’ print with the 
date 1423, alone sufficient to make any library famous, a number of 
other block-prints, fourteen block-books, including the “ Apocalypsis 
S. Joannis,’’ the ‘‘ Ars moriendi,’’ the ‘ Biblia pauperum,’’ the 
© Speculum humanae salvationis,”’ the ‘‘ Ars memorandi,”’ and ‘‘ Die 
Kunst Ciromantia ’’; and specimens from nearly every press of this 
period. Many of the copies are printed on vellum, and a number are 
unique. Of the work of England’s first printer, Caxton, the Library 
possesses sixty examples, including three which are unique, whilst of 
others only one other copy is known, notably Malory’s ‘* Morte 
@ Arthur ’’ and the ‘‘ Advertisement.”’ 


Of books printed at the famous Venetian press, which was 
founded in or about the year 1494 by the scholar-printer, Aldus, the 
collection is considered to be the largest ever brought together, num- 
bering upwards of 900 volumes. 


The classical side of the Library is pre-eminently rich with its 
remarkable series of “* editiones principes et primarice’’ of the Greek 
and Latin writers, most of which still retain the freshness they 
possessed when they left the printer’s hands. 


Of the great masters of Italian literature there is a considerable 
collection. The Dante section alone numbers more than 6,000 volumes, 
and is specially rich in early editions of the “ Divina Commedia.’’ The 
only known copy of the “ editio princeps’’ of ‘Il Decamerone,”’ 
printed by Valdarfer, at Venice, in 1471, is perhaps the gem of the 
collection. 


The department of English literature comprises not only a very 
large collection of the original editions of Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan, to mention onlv a few of the most 
famous names, but many copies of outstanding importance by reason 
of their personal history. 

he collection of manuscript and printed copies of the Bible 
ranges from the sixth century to the present day, and is amongst the 
finest extant, 
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It was inevitable that the possession of so great an inheritance of 
literary treasures should cause the Library to become a place of pil- 
grimage for those who have given themselves to the service of learning 
as well as for the lover of rare books. But from the first it has been 
the intention of the Governors to make it at the same time an excel- 
lent working library for students, whether in the departments of 
theology, philosophy, history, paleeography, philology, belles lettres, 
the fine arts of bibliography, and with this end in view they have 
consistently strengthened the collections in directions likely to be 
{fruitful of good results, so that students and scholars of riper ex- 
perience alike should be attracted, not merely by the Library’s 
treasures, but also by the facilities which it offers for study and 
research. j 


Members of the Conference are invited to visit the Library during 
their stay in Manchester, and to examine for themselves the original 
and early editions of Shakespeare’s own writings, and the principal 
sources which he employed in their composition, in the exhibition 
which has been arranged to commemorate the tercentenary of the 


poet’s death. 
Bi. Gi 


THE MANCHESTER WHITWORTH 
INSTITUTE. 


MONG the many prominent educational institutions in 

Manchester the Whitworth Gallery occupies no minor place. 

It is one of the many benefactions to Manchester from the estate of 

the great engineer, Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart. (founder of the 

Whitworth Engineering Scholarships), who died early in 1887, and 

had appointed Lady Whitworth, Chancellor Christie, and R. D. 
Darbishire, Esq., as his residuary legatees. 


One of their earliest acts was to acquire Whitworth Park for the 
use of ‘neighbours and children,’’ and with the co-operation of a 
subsequently appointed Board of Governors planned a large and com- 
prehensive education scheme, comprising ‘Technical and Art Sections, 
with Museums, Galleries, Laboratories, etc., to occupy part of the 
Park grounds. 
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The provision of funds from national sources, and other circum- 
stances, rendering it unnecessary for the Governors to carry out so 
large a scheme, it was restricted to an Art Institution for study and 
recreation ; the then existing building was adapted to the purpose of 
a temporary Gallery and Art Museum, pending the later erection of 
rooms suited to the purpose and requirements of the scheme, which, 
by the munificence of the legatees, especially Mr. Darbishire, the last- 
surviving legatee, were completed in 1908. 


The two most important benefactions, outside the endowment and 
erection of the Galleries by the legatees, are the gift of £20,000 by 
the Guarantors of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, and 155 water- 
colour drawings presented by the late John Edward Taylor, Esq., 
which formed the basis of the collection that now gives uniqueness 
to the Institute among provincial galleries. This section of about 500 
drawings is a Reference Collection, showing the development and 
progress of the National School of English Water-colours since 1750, 
and is arranged in chronological order in well-lighted galleries. Here 
may be studied representative examples by the most important as well 
as minor workers in this medium, thus enabling the master’s work to 
be compared with that of his greater pupil, as Cozens with Turner, 
Dayes with Girtin, as well as showing the growing power of water- 
colours, finding its realisation in the greatest master of them all, 
J. M. W. Turner. 


Of his skill the collection shows 55 examples, ranging from the 
quiet and grey drawings suggestive of the influence of Cozens, to the 
rich and free colour examples, when drawing became subservient to 
colour. Of his contemporary and fellow-worker, Girtin, twelve draw- 
ings of fine and representative character are shown. Space does not 
admit of more than a reference to a selection—to the work of Sandby, 
the father of water-colours ; the remarkable imagining of the mystic 
and poet, Blake, represented by seven drawings ; to the tender quali- 
ties of the drawings of J. R. Cozens; to the sunsets and light effects 
of Barret ; to the vigorous landscapes of DeWint; to the picturing 
of Continental churches, market squares, and weathered buildings by 
Prout ; to the work of Cotman, Crome, Bright, and Thirtle, members 
of the most important provincial school of painters—the Norwich 
School ; to Cox with his breezy Welsh landscapes ; Copley Fielding 
with his more artificial but attractive rendering of sea pieces and 
landscapes, lakes and mountains; the laboured stipple drawings of 
figures, birds’ nests, and fruit by W. Hunt ; works by Miiller, Palmer, 
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Walker, and last, though not least, the fine and harmonious drawing 
of Rouen, by Bonington. 


The next feature of distinction is the collection of the works of 
G. F. Watts, R.A., which includes one of his greatest ethical paint- 
ings, ‘‘ Love and Death,”’ at present loaned to the City Art Gallery, 
and fifteen chalk drawings by the artist of many of his paintings 
which are in the Tate Gallery, London. A marble bust of ‘‘ The 
Head of Medusa ’”’ represents his skill as a sculptor, and exemplifies 
the influence which Greek Art had upon his conceptions and work. 


The woven and embroidered’ textiles, principally Spanish and 
Italian, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are characteristic 
examples of ecclesiastical vestments, and for colouring and design are - 
worthy of the attention of both craftsman and connoisseur. A remark- 
able specimen is the German Altar Frontal, produced about 1470, 
representing on a woven fabric the familiar ‘‘ Jesse’’ figure design. 
Egyptian, Japanese, Indian textiles, and modern Morris tapestries are 
included. 


In the Darbishire Sculpture Hall is shown a large collection of 
casts of statuary, representing some of the best Greek and Roman 
glyptic art of the fifth and later centuries B.C. 


One of the west galleries is occupied by the Kay Cox Collection 
(bequeathed in 1912) of English Pottery and China, including 
examples by Wedgwood, Adams, Turner, and other contemporary 
potters, specimens of Salt-glaze, Bristol and Derby porcelain, Wor- 
cester and Staffordshire china. A section of the bequest is probably 
the most important publicly exhibited collection in the country of 
Colour Prints, comprising a set of ‘‘ The Cries of London,’’ and 
examples by Bartolozzi, Burke, Smith, Nutter, Ward, and Wilkins, 
with a rare impression of ‘‘ The Cockburn Family.’’ Paintings, draw- 
ings, engravings, furniture, etc., supplement the gift. 


Modern oil paintings by Sam Bough, Ward, Cox, Leader, the 
Linnells, and others are on view. 


The most recent addition is the James Abbott Specialised Collec- 
tion of Postage Stamps, the gift of his sister, which, though not repre- 
sentative of all countries, is the most important public collection out- 
side national institutions. 


An Art Library forms a part of the Institute STDInEN, and is 


open to students on application. 
be 


‘‘ AUTUMN LEAVES,’ 
By Sir J. EH. Miuzais, P-R.A. 


Manchester Art Gallery. 
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MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY. 


HE Art Gallery in Mosley Street was designed by Sir Charles 
Barry, and erected in 1825. It was originally the headquarters 
and the property of the ‘‘ Royal Manchester Institution for the Pro- 
motion of Literature, Science, and the Arts.’? ‘The Governors of the 
Institution, besides organising lectures, holding exhibitions, and 
carrying on other work of an educational character, gradually acquired 
_a number of paintings. These paintings, together with the building ~ 
that housed them, the Governors offered to the City of Manchester, 
in 1882, on the understanding that for the next twenty years the . 
sum of £2,000 should be set aside annually from the rates for the 
purchase of works of Art. The offer was accepted, and after the ex- 
piration of twenty years the Corporation continued to vote a similar 
sum for the same purpose. To the pictures and other works thus 
acquired were added many bequests, donations, and loans, so that the 
collection rapidly outgrew the accommodation, the difficulty of 
increasing which has not yet been met. Meantime a number of pic- 
tures have been transferred to a Branch Gallery in Queen’s Park, and 
textiles and pottery have been lent to the School of Art and the School 
of Technology. The reception rooms in Heaton Hall also contained 
‘pictures and armour until some months ago, when they were removed, 
as the building was required for military purposes. 


The majority of the oil paintings in the possession of the Corpora- 
tion belong to the British School, and mainly cover the last hundred 
years. At the same time there are a considerable number of eighteenth 
century and early nineteenth century paintings. Reynolds, for 
example, is represented by two portraits; Gainsborough, Romney, 
Raeburn, and Allan Ramsay each by one ; and there are good examples 
of landscapes by ‘‘Old’’ Crome, Wilson, Constable, and Turner. Etty, 
too, is represented by as many as seven canvases, one of which is a 
remarkable little portrait of himself. Works by the earlier members of 
the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts, such as Hammersley, Mark 
Anthony, Crozier, Percy, and Clarence Whaite, are to be seen, and 
there are characteristic examples of Cecil Lawson, Buxton Knight, 
Orchardson, Pettie, and more especially of the four men who were 
most intimately associated with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
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Of these four, Holman Hunt is represented by ‘‘ The Shadow of 
Death,’ ‘‘’The Hireling Shepherd,”’ “The Scapegoat,’? and ‘‘ The 
Light of the World’’; Rossetti by the “‘ Astarte Syriaca,’”’ ‘ The 
Bower Meadow,”’ and ‘‘ La Donna Della Fiamma’’; and Millais by 
eight works, amongst which are the famous ‘‘ Autumn Leaves,”’ 
‘“‘ Stella,’ and two portraits. ‘The nine examples in the Gallery of the 
work of Ford Madox Brown, which include ‘‘ Work,’’ ‘‘ The Body 
of Harold brought before William the Conqueror,’’ and the imaginary 
Portrait of Shakespeare, when taken in conjunction with the frescoes 
in the Town Hall, give a good, comprehensive survey of that painter’s 
career. ‘he Gallery also contains two well-known Leightons, Watts’s 
‘‘Good Samaritan’? and two smaller works, a Burne-Jones, and 
examples of Brett, Hook, and Henry Moore. Amongst the more 
modern painters who are represented are Cameron, Orpen, Strang, 
Sargent, Holmes, Ricketts, Shannon, and Connard. 


Works by artists of foreign schools, though less numerous than 
those of British painters, are not wanting. Vandyck and Lely are 
both represented, and so are Van der Vliet, Cuyp, the younger Teniers, 
Isack van Ostade, and (to come to more recent times) interesting 
examples will be found of the work of Corot, Troyon, Boudin, Fantin 
Latour, Moret, Monticelli, Legros, and Vollon. 


Besides oil paintings, the Gallery also contains a number of repre- 
sentative water-colours by De Wint, Cox, Copley Fielding, Prout, 
Barret, and other members of the Early English School, as well as 
prints and drawings, and some statuary. Of these last the most notable 
exhibits are the ‘‘ Age of Bronze,’”’ ‘‘ Eve,’’ the bust of Victor Hugo, 
and a portrait head of Alphonse Legros, all by Auguste Rodin. The 
“‘ Philips’? Collection of Wedgwood Ware, and the ‘‘ Greg ’’ Collec- 
tion of Early English Pottery are also a feature of the collection. 


Exhibitions illustrating various branches and periods of Art are 
held from time to time in the Gallery. During the present Autumn 
three rooms are to be given up to an Exhibition of Modern Oil Paint- 
ings, and another room to Sketches illustrating the War in the Plains 
of France and Flanders, and in the Mountain Passes of Italy. 


The hours of opening are: Centrai Gallery, 10 a.m. to dusk ; 
Queen’s Park Branch Gallery, 10 a.m. to dusk. 
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‘WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE,’ 
By Forp Mapox BRowN. 


Manchester Art Gallery. 
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CHETHAM’S LIBRARY. 
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CHETHAM’S HOSPITAL AND LIBRARY, 


HE, venerable pile of buildings known as Chetham’s Hospital 

and Library is of the rs5th century, and comprises two 

institutions—a .Charity School for boys, and a 17th century Free 

Library, which is claimed to be one of the earliest European libraries 
to be open to the public. 


About 80,000 volumes of historical and antiquarian value are 
available, and include several of very early date. 


The building stands upon an old Roman Camp, where in the 13th 
century was built the Barons’ Hall of the Lords of the Manor. Altera- 
tions and additions were made after 1421 to adapt the buildings to the 
requirements of the then Lord, Thomas de-la-Warre, as a residence 
for the Warden and Fellows of the Collegiate Church, which, as 
Rector of Manchester, he had obtained a Charter to establish. ‘The 
College escaped destruction during the reign of Henry VIII., but was 
dissolved by Edward VI., and the residence presented to the Stanleys. 
It was seized by the sequestrators on behalf of the Parliament, and 
used by them as a barracks, a powder magazine, and a conventicle, 
and permitted to fall into decay. 


The property returned again into the hands of the Stanleys, and 
was afterwards sold to Humphrey Chetham, who had conceived a plan 
of establishing a school for boys, and by his will left money in trust 
to 24 Feoffees for ‘‘ maintaining, educating, bringing up and apprentic- 
ing forty healthy boys born in wedlock, the sons of honest and 
industrious parents,’’ to be selected from the township of Manchester, 
Salford, Crumpsall, Droylsden, Bolton, and Turton. There are now 
too such boys in the Hospital. Since the foundation, upwards of 
4,000 boys have been housed, fed, clothed and educated, and given a 
good start in life, which implies that the wishes of the founder have 
been faithfully kept. Although structural alterations have been made 
from time to time to the buildings, they still present-very striking 
marks of antiquity, and exhibit all the characteristics of the old 
Collegiate buildings of the 15th century ; especially does this apply 
to the Cloisters which surround a small court and give an air of vener- 
able antiquity to the whole. The Library also owes its origin to 
Humphrey Chetham ; it is housed in what were once the chapel and 
sleeping cells of the Fellows. Evidence still remains of the provision 
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made for privacy and safety of the readers, and of the books being 
chained to the shelves. 


The Warden’s room with its beautiful roof and wainscotting is 
now the reading-room, and contains some very fine old furniture. The 
Jacobean stairway, the oriel windows of early 16th century stained 
glass, and the very fine 15th century ceiling of the smaller Baron’s 
Hall, is well worth examination. The kitchen retains much of its 
original form, usefulness, and fittings, while in the west cloister is a 
relic of corporal discipline in the form of an upright stone, where, 
prior to 1847, the recalcitrant boys were led by a porter in special 
gown to be solemnly birched, the punishment being accompanied with 
as much ritual as attended more historic scenes in the Tower of 
London. In the oldest part of the building, now one of the boys’ 
dormitories, was situated the Hospitium, a refuge where anyone who 
called was provided with a pellet of straw, food, and a night’s shelter. 
The Library is open to all comers, whether resident or not, and for a 
payment of 6d. (payable at the Library) visitors are permitted to 
see the many interesting features of bygone days in the fine old build- 
ings of the Hospital. This fascinating bit of old Manchester is situated 
opposite the Cathedral, and is approached through a gateway sur- 
mounted with the arms and motto of the founder, Humphrey Chetham. 


W. J. F. 
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THE SHIP CANAL. 


PART from the enterprises of the City Council, the outstanding 
evidence of local determination to overcome natural and political 
difficulties, as well as vested interests, is the Manchester Ship Canal. 
Opened in 1894, it has transformed an inland town into the fourth 
seaport town in the United Kingdom. The idea was conceived in or 
about 1834, and as is usual with Utopian dreams, was ridiculed by 
press and public alike. Time passed, and the idea was forgotten by 
many, until a few of the princes of commerce, feeling the excessive 
impositions on raw cotton and other necessary materials, gave serious 
thought to the proposals in order to free themselves from bondage. 
Upwards of 17 million pounds sterling has been spent upon the under- 
taking, a considerable amount being swallowed up in litigation 


brought about by the opposition of the railways and other commercial 
interests. 


Remembering that Manchester is about 58 feet higher than sea 
level, the engineering problems to be solved by the promoters and 
builders, in arranging to bring sea-going ships with a deadweight 
capacity of over 12,500 tons a distance of nearly 36 miles through 


-marshland, meadow fields, and sandstone 1ock, were of no mean 
character. 


In addition to the necessary excavations, the problems of divert- 
ing existing railway tracks and roadways, without interference with 
the traffic, together with the carrying over the Ship. Canal of the 
water track of the old Bridgewater Canal built by Brindley. in 1761, 
demanded the highest forethought and technical skill. 


‘At the full depth of 28 feet, the Ship Canal has a bottom width 
of 120 feet, while at the water level the width varies from 290 feet to 
370 feet. ‘There are five sets of locks between the entrance at Eastham 
and the Manchester Docks. At Eastham a triple set is provided, the 
largest being 600 feet long and 48o feet wide, and the smallest 150 feet 
by 30 feet. Duplicate sets are provided at the other four stations on 
the route. ‘To give direct water communication with other inland 
canals which traverse the counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Cheshire, side locks have been established at several points. 


One hundred and twenty acres of water space, with 63 miles of 
dock quays on an area of over 268 acres—fitted with all the most 
modern equipment to facilitate expeditious unloading, storage, and 
re-transit—provides accommodation for sea-going ships bringing pro- 
duce and raw material from all parts of the known world. The most 
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optimistic of the original promoters could not .have foreseen the 
colossal amount of imports and exports now passing through the Port 
of Manchester. 


The City of Manchester, through its administration, is directly 
interested in the well-being of the undertaking, having invested 
therein £5,000,000, and eleven Corporation Directors have seats on 
the Ship Canal Board. 


To the many thousands of small investors the period of hope 
deferred has been a long one, but success came this year, when the 
Ship Canal Company paid its first dividend of 14 per cent. on prefer- 
ence and $ per cent. on ordinary shares. | 


The developments along the banks of the Canal are most marked. 
Large engineering and other firms have become established, huge 
grain elevators, timber storage wharfs, petroleum tanks (with a capa- 
city of over 40 million gallons) sunk by the side of the Canal for 
direct discharge, and dry docks for ship repairs, oil, cake and flour 
mills, are features of successful enterprise. 


Being a Railway Company (in addition to being a Canal Company), 
with over 140 miles of track available, it is empowered to deal with 
the whole of the railway traffic, and goods can be conveyed in railway 
wagons or containers between the loading or discharging berths at the 
docks direct to destination by the leading trunk railways, which con- 
nect with the dock railways at various points along the Canal. 

Visitors to the City cannot help being interested in the unique 
way the engineers solved the problem of carrying the inter-canal 
traffic of the Bridgewater Canal. The original Barton Aqueduct, built 
of stone, which crossed the River Irwell, was the first of its kind in 
the United Kingdom, and was considered the masterpiece of the 
builder, James Brindley. ‘To enable ocean-going vessels to pass this 
structure it was necessary to demolish it entirely, and construct in its 
place a structure capable of free movement as and when required. The 
new Aqueduct therefore consists of a huge tank pivoted at the centre, 
and free to move on a circular track on cone rollers, so that its trans- 
verse position may be readily changed to one parallel with the Shin 
Canal. Watertight doors shut up the water in the inter-canal at each 
end, and also in the tank, which, in response to hydraulic power, 
slowly swings away, breaking in twain the Aqueduct and permitting 
the monarchs of the sea to pass freely through the opening on either 
side: immediately the tank slowly swings back, the sluices are raised, 
‘and the upner waterway is restored. The Aqueduct is 235 feet long, 
6 feet deep, and 18 feet wide, the total swinging span being 1,450 tons 
in weight. Tt certainly is a marvel of engineering skill, and well 
worthy of a visit by anyone interested in modern resourcefulness. 
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Hotels and Restaurants. 


MIDLAND—Adjoining the Central Station ..............000.008 Bed and Breakfast, 8/6 


Inclusive Special Terms 
for 30 guests, 15/- per 
da 


y: 
QUEEN’S—Portland Street, near London Road Station ...Bed and Breakfast, 8/6 
MOSLEY—Piccadilly, near London Road Station ............ Bed and Breakfast, 6/6 
ALBION—Piccadilly, _,, ds ay sali yevplvante ety Bed and Breakfast, 6/6 


GRAND—Aytoun St., Portland St. As Pear gis Be oe ee Bed and Breakfast, 7/- 
VICTORIA—Victoria St., nr. Exchange & Victoria Statns. Bed and Breakfast, 7/6 


GROSVENOR—Deansgate ,, vt te ye: Bed and Breakfast, 6/- 
CATHEDRAL—Nr. Cathedral, x2 * of Bed and Breakfast, 6/- 
CITY TEMPERANCE— ,, "3 2 “ Bed and Breakfast, 5/6 
DEANSGATE TEMPERANCE— ,, ge A Bed and Breakfast, 6/- 


WAVERLEY TEMPERANCE—Oldham Street mt Bed and Breakfast, 4/6 


BROOKLANDS HOTEL, Brooklands. Cheshire (frequent 
trains from London Road and Oxford Road Stations, 


PAPO LPO POUL ir etas coco caiayec ker etic ec ceasnases Bed and Breakfast, 5/6 & 6/6 
CITIES TEMPERANCE HOTEL—Deansgate............... Bed and Breakfast, 4/- 
So 
Restaurants. 


PARKER’S—St. Ann’s Square and St. Mary’s Gate. 
LYONS’ POPULAR—Piccadilly. 

MANCHESTER LIMITED—Under the Exchange. 
KARDOMAH—Market Street and St. Ann’s Square. 
RIDGWAYS—St. Ann’s Street. 

ST. ANN’S CAFE—St. Ann’s Street. 


GROTTO CAFES—Piccadilly, Todd Street, Princess Street, and Ridgefield, 
Deansgate. 


CITIES LIMITE D—Piccadilly and Oxford Street. 
THE GRAND—Oxford Street. 

THE ST. JAMES’—Oxford Street. 

THE ART GALLERY—Mosley Street. 


<jo 


Postal Facilities. 


HEAD POST OFFICE, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 
WITH 
HEAD TELEGRAPH OFFICE (always open). 


LATE FEE OFFICE—Newton Street, Piccadilly. 
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Information ve Railway Connections, etc. 


ne ee 


Trains leave Manchester for the North :— 


L. & N. W. Service (Exchange Station), 5-45 p.m. to Scotland, 
°» West Coast route. 
L. & N. W. Service (Exchange Station), 6-40 p.m. to Newcastle, 
East Coast route. 

L. & Y. Service (Victoria Station), 7-30 p.m, to Newcastle, 
East Coast route. 

Midland Service (Victoria Station), 2-25 p.m. to Scotland. 


For the East :-— 
L. & N. W. Service (Exchange Station), 6-55 p.m. to Leeds. 
L. & Y. Service (Victoria Station), 6-0, 7-30 p.m. to Hull. 
G. N. Service (Central Station), 7-20 p.m. to Grantham & beyond. 


G. C. Service (London Road Station), 5-0 p.m. to Sheffield, 
Hull, Grimsby, etc. 


For the West :-— 


L. & N. W. Service (Exchange Station), 5-10, 7-15 p.m. to 
Chester and beyond. 
L. & N. W. Service (London Road), 5-35, 5-45, and 7-10 p.m. 
route to Bristol. 
Midland Service (Central Station), 5-50 p.m. route to Bristol. 


For the South :-— 


L. & N. W. Service (London Road Station), 5-30 p.m. 

Main Line—London. 
G. C. Service (London Road Station), 5-0 p.m. 

Main Line—London. 
Midland Service (Central Station), 5-50, 7-25 p.m. 

Main Line—London. 
G. N. Service (Central Station). 4-30, 7-20 p.m. London route. 


For the Midlands :-— 


L. & N, W. Service (London Road Station), 5:35 p.m. to 
Birmingham. 
Midland Service (Central Station), 5 50, 7-25 p.m., 
London Main Line. 
G. C. Service (London Road Station), 5-0, 10-25 p.m., 
London Main Line. 
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Proceedings of the Eighth 
Conference of the Special 
Schools Union 


HS 


Held in the School of Technology, Sackville 
Street, Manchester, October 26th, 27th, 28th. 


COMPLETE PAPERS READ AND 
DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE 
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The Training of Special Schools Teachers. 


By ALFRED L. Cann, Esq., B.A., Principal, Municipal 
Day Training College, Manchester. 


During the 1915—1916 session, twenty-five students completed, 
at the Manchester Municipal Day Training College, a one-year course 
intended to fit them for service in schools for children mentally defective 
or afflicted in other ways.. I believe I shall be accurately interpreting 
the wishes of the promoters of this Conference if I confine my remarks 
to a statement of the main facts connected with this course of training. 

In the short period of time allotted to me it is not possible to give 
full details. I have ventured, therefore, to add herewith five 
appendices in which will be found much of the information which 
would have been incorporated in a longer paper. 

Appendix I. gives the terms of the offer made to Manchester 
teachers in May, 1915, by the Manchester Education Committee. 
Later, it was found desirable to omit the word “‘trained”’ from para- 
graphs 4 and 6, and thus to extend the offer to all teachers possessing 
the qualifications required by the Board of Education as stated in the 
Prefatory Memorandum, Training College Regulations, 1915, (B) (I.) 
(2). With this emendation, the general conditions of admission to 
the course are set forth in paragraph 6. Further, the form of appli- 
cation required that the Head Teacher of whose Staff the applicant 
was then a member, should certify that he or she considered that the 
applicant (a) possessed the personal qualities necessary for success in 
Special School work, and (b) had been reasonably successful in the 
education of normal children. 

_ The underlying assumption, throughout, is that Special School 
work demands from those taking part in it special qualifications, 
personal and professional, and that it must not be regarded as the last 
resource of the incompetent. 

The offer was made to men and women, ae applications were 
received from women only. 

It will be observed that during the year of training the students 
received their usual salaries, minus the College Fee of f{10. tos. 6d. 
They, on their part, signed an undertaking to remain in the service of 
the Manchester Education Committee, if so desired, for a period of at 
least two years. It will probably be agreed that the scheme was 
devised on generous lines. I hope also that all the conditions will be 
considered justifiable and educationally sound. 

Manchester is happily circumstanced for this course of training. 
To achieve its maximum of good result, the training obviously demands 
a wise combination of the advantages of the lecture-room, the library, 
and, the laboratory, with the emphasis on the laboratory, that is, on 
the practical side. That the students should be able to see for them- 
selves and, as far as possible, take part in work with afflicted children, 
must be counted amongst the essential conditions for the success of a 
course of this kind. A glance at Appendix II. indicates the many 
and varied possibilities offered by Manchester and the immediate 
neighbourhood in this respect. Within or just outside the City 
borders are schools for mentally-defective, blind, deaf, epileptic, 
delicate, crippled, pre-tuberculous, and stammering children. Some 
are day schools, some residential. 

Again, Manchester is fortunate in possessing two Reference 
Libraries of such high quality as the City Reference Library and the 
John Rylands Library. The students visited these regularly and 
with great advantage. For their guidance, the Librarians kindly 
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compiled lists of the books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc., likely to be 
specially helpful to them, and always available for their use in these 
Libraries. Every student was provided with copies of these lists. 
During the year we also gradually accumulated at the College a small 
lending library for the exclusive use of the Special Students. 

_ Twenty-three of the Manchester applicants for the course were 
selected, and the class was joined by two non-Manchester students. 
‘Of the twenty-five students, one was a graduate and trained certificated 
- teacher, nine were trained certificated teachers—in all, seven Training 
- Colleges were represented—and fourteen were non-Collegiate certifi- 
cated teachers. The remaining student had qualified for admission 
by success in the Higher Certificate Examination of the National | 
Froebel Union. 


The previous teaching experience of the students showed con- 

siderable diversity. Two of them had already taught in Special 
Schools for mentally-defective children, seven had been attached to 
Infants’ Schools, ten to Girls’ Schools, two to Junior Girls’ Schools, 
three to Mixed Schools, and one to the Kindergarten Department of 
a Private School. The average duration of the teaching experience 
of the students since their certification was about eight years. 
. The varied character of the professional and academic ante- 
cedents of the students and the newness of the problem, so far as the 
College was concerned, made it necessary to adopt at first a 
somewhat elastic curriculum. We felt our way for a time and modified 
the syllabus in the light of experience. The students were freely 
consulted and the syllabus finally adopted owes much to their 
suggestions, 

As would naturally be expected, the long and diverse teaching 
experience of the students was of marked advantage to them in their 
revision of educational principles, methods and aims. They learned 
from one another to see things from different points of view. They 
helped one another to a fuller understanding of the place and function 
of the various types of schools and institutions in our educational 
system. They were able to fill up some of the gaps in their own 
professional experience. Some of them, for example, whose teaching 
life had been spent with older children, visited Infants’ Schools, 
during the year’s training, for the first time since they had ceased to 
attend such schools as pupils. Similarly, those who had been Infants’ 
School teachers were given the opportunity of visiting schools for 
older boys and girls. 

Their previous years of teaching gave to the educational work 
of all these students a meaning and reality often necessarily absent in 
the case of younger students in Training Colleges. They were dis- 
cussing difficulties which they themselves had confronted, and the 
interest in the possible solutions was all the keener in consequence. 
Their alertness in grasping a point was obvious. When they visited 
schools they knew what to look for, and they also took with them the 
‘power of seeing.” I wish particularly to emphasise these facts 
concerning which, if time permitted, a great deal might have been 
added, because I believe that one of the most valuable by-products 
of the year’s course is the idea—speaking for myself, the conviction— 
that a third-year course of training for teachers is of the greatest 
possible value if it is a deferred third-year course, not following 
immediately after the ordinary two-year course, but taken after a 
period of teaching service. Indeed, it is not improbable that for 
members of other professions, besides the teaching profession, a further 
course of study and of training would be similarly advantageous, if 
taken after some years of professional experience. 4 
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The visiting of schools and institutions has been regarded as one 
of the most important features of the course. Appendix II. gives a 
list of the Special Institutions visited. In addition, the students 
were taken to a number of normal schools not included in the printed 
list. All the students took part in these visits except in the case of 
London and Birmingham, where about two-thirds of the class spent 
the first week of their Easter vacation. The students have also been 
present, usually two at a time, at the entrance and leaving school 
medical examinations of mentally-defective children, and have thus 
seen for themselves something of the way in which the Education 
(Mental and Defective Children) Act is administered. | 

Altogether, in actual teaching and in visiting, the students spent, 
on an average, sixty-five half-days during the year of training. 

Appendix III. is a summary of the syllabus at which we ultimately 
arrived, and which will remain as the syllabus for the 1916-1917 session, 
subject to alterations which further experience may suggest. The 
examination aimed at is conducted by the Board of Education. Only 
two subjects, Education and Hygiene, were examined at the end of 
the course by written papers. Copies of the questions set are given 
in Appendix V. Next year, the Board will probably add English to 
the list of examined subjects—a very reasonable proposal. 

It will be seen from the syllabus that all the work—with the 
possible exception of English—bore directly upon’ the professional 
side. The College Staff were responsible for the greater part of the 
course, but we had the advantage of the services of the Committee's . 
Superintendent of Manual Instruction for the Handwork, of the 
Superintendent of Granby Row Centre for the Housewifery, and of the 
Committee’s Chiet Medical Officer and a member of his Staff for 
medical lectures. In connection with the gardening we are much 
indebted to the City Parks Committee. There is no doubt that 
Special School teachers should know something of Nature Study, and 
it was believed that the students would be more likely to gain know- 
ledge useful to them hereafter, if the work done in the botanical 
laboratory were supplemented by actual gardening experience. There 
was, too, the hope that the time will soon come when no Special 
School shall be regarded as sufficiently equipped unless it has its 
school garden, or at least some adequate provision for allowing the 
children to grow things for themselves. The City Parks Committee 
were approached, and at once kindly granted the College the exclusive 
use of what had once been the kitchen garden of a private estate 
recently added to Platt Fields, one of our City Parks. The garden 
had lain fallow for some years and was covered with weeds. The 
students spent one morning per week in this garden. They did the 
whole of the necessary work, and succeeded in cultivating most of 
the common vegetables and some of the flowers and fruit-bushes to 
be found in a typical English garden. The chief official of the City 
Parks showed keen personal interest, and made time to come to talk to 
the students for a few minutes every week. The Head Gardener of 
Platt Fields also stayed with the students during the whole morning 
and gave expert guidance. ) 3 

In Appendix V. is given the Board’s verdict on the year’s work. 
I am particularly pleased with the tribute paid to the students’ inde- 
pendence and sincerity. No body of students better deserved such 

raise. 
0 I must not conclude without acknowledging in the heartiest 
way the help we have received on all sides, and in particular from 
officials and teachers in Manchester, Bolton, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and London. To name and adequately thank them all would take a 
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— jong time, and I beg them to accept this comprehensive expression of 
thanks. Our scheme, such as it is, is product of many minds. It-is 
still on trial, and is given to this meeting as a basis of discussion. 


APPENDIX I. 


Copy of a Circular sent to Teachers in the Service of the 
- Manchester Education Committee. 


1. In connection with the probable extension of Special School 
work under the Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 
1914, the Education Committee have had under consideration the 
necessity for some special training and preparation for the work of 
teaching in schools for mentally-defective children, 


2. A scheme has now been adopted by the Education Committee 


under which it is proposed to provide, in the Manchester Municipal 


Day Training College, a one-year’s course of training for such teachers. 


3. The course of training will place a special emphasis upon 
practical observation and teaching experience in Special Schools, and 
ample facilities for this kind of work will be available in the four day 


schools for mentally-defective children, the day schools for crippled — 


and blind children, and in the residential schools for crippled, epileptic, 
and consumptive children now carried on by the Committee. 


4. It has been decided to invite applications for admission to the 
course of training from trained certificated teachers at present serving 
in the Elementary Schools under the control of the Committee. 


5. Teachers who are selected will receive during the period of 
training their ordinary salary less the maintenance grant of £20 paid 
to students by the Board of Education. The teachers will be expected 
to pay the Training College fee of £10 and the Games Subscription of 
ros. 6d. 


6. The teachers selected for the course will be those trained 
certificated teachers preferably from 25 to 30 years of age who have 
already served as trained certificated teachers for not less than three 
years in a public Elementary School. Not more than twenty-five 
teachers can be taken in any one year. 


7. At the completion of the year’s training, the teachers from 
Manchester Schools will, as opportunities arise, be placed in Special 
Schools at a salary slightly in-excess of the salary which they would 
have received if they had remained in the ordinary Elementary School. 
For the purposes of assessing salaries under the Committee's scale, 
the year of training would count as service. 


8. Teachers selected for this work should not regard themselves 
as necessarily expected to specialise throughout their teaching life in 
this particular work. After a reasonable period of service in Special 
Schools they would be eligible for appointments in ordinary Elementary 
Schools, as it is the view of the Committee that service in Special 
Schools for too prolonged a period is not in the interests either of the 
teachers or the children. 


g. The course of training will commence in September, 1915, and 
teachers desirous of entering for the course should make application, 
before the 30th June, to the undersigned. 


SPURLEY HEy, 


May t9th, 1915. _» Director of Education, 


. we, 
yo ~e —— 
Fe ee 
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APPENDIX II. 


Special Schools and Institutions visited during the course of training. 
Unless otherwise stated, the schools, etc., ave non-residential. 
A school for mentally-defective children is indicated by M.D., 
and for physically-defective children: by P.D. 


\ 


MANCHESTER. 
Hague Street. M.D. 
Harpurhey Hall. M.D. 
Embden Street. M.D. 
Grange Street. M.D. 
Shakespeare Street, School for Stammerers. 
Shakespeare Street, School for Blind Children. 
Santa Fina School for Crippled Children. 


Old Trafford (including Worral House) Royal Schools for the 
Deaf. (Residential.) 


Parkfield and Swinton House School for Crippled Children. 
(Residential.) 


Summerseat Open-Air School for pre-tuberculous children. 
(Residential.) 


Sandlebridge School and Homes. M.D. (Residential.) 
Soss Moss Institution for Epileptics. (Residential.) 


BoLron. 
Flash Street. M.D. 
Kay street, (MD): 


Thomasson Memorial School for Deaf and Blind Children. (Day 
and Residential.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Fashoda Road. M.D. 
Little Green Lane. M.D. and P.D. 
Uffculme Open-Air School for Delicate Children. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Birchfields Road Primary Road School. Class for Myopic 
Children. ; 
Chatham Place. M.D. and P.D. 
Dingle Lane. M.D. and P.D. 


Lonbon. 
Old Kent Road. P.D. 
The Junior and Senior Department at Cioidbsley Road. M.D. 
Friar Street. M.D. 
Priory Road. M.D. 
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APPENDIX III. 
Course of Study proposed for the 1916—1917 Session. 


EDUCATION. 


(a) Revision of Part I. A, and Part II. A and B of the Board’s 
syllabus, Training College Regulations, Appendix C (7). 


(b) Outlines of Genetic Psychology, with special reterence through- 
out to mental defectives and the respects in which they differ from 
normal children. Tests for difference of mental equipment in children. 
Signs of mental deficiency. Heredity and environment. Instinctive 
tendencies: the strength of primitive instincts in the mentally 
deficient. Habits, and their relation to instincts. The training of 
mental defectives in good physical, mental, and moral habits ; the 
influence of imitation and suggestion, of rewards.and punishments. 


The special senses. Apperception. Various modes of expression ; 
speech and manual occupations, value of rhythmical exercises. 
Interest and attention. Difficulty of arousing and sustaining attention 
in many types of defectives, their lack of response. Different types 
of memory; reasons for the poor memories of mental defectives. 
Imagination. Reasoning. Difficulties: in building up accurate con- 
cepts in the minds of defectives. Impulse and deliberate action. 
Lack of volitional balance. External self-control. Motives to which 
appeal may be made in Special Schools. Difficulty of developing 
altruistic motives in defectives. Moral defects associated with mental 
weakness. Methods of dealing with faults common in Special Schools. 
Successive stages of physical and mental growth during childhood ; 
their chief characteristics, and the dangers to which each is exposed. 


HYGIENE. 


The course leads up to as full a consideration as the time permits 
of the following : 


Hereditary, environmental, and other factors in the causation 
of mental deficiency. 


Primary and secondary mental deficiency. 

Classification in grades—idiot, imbecile, feeble-minded, moral 
defective. Characteristics of each. 

Classification of types. Points in recognition of special types 
mongol, microcephalic, hydrocephalic, cretin, paralytic, 
epileptic, etc. 

Grosser brain abnormalities in mentally deficient. 


General characteristics of mentally-deficient children. Physical 
condition in general. Special stigmata. Facial expression 
and movements. General bearing. Mental characteristics— 
defects of attention, concentration, percepts, memory, 
emotions, etc. : 


Speech defects. Defective articulation. Stammering. Word- 
blindness. Word-deafness. 


Epilepsy, its relation to mental condition. 


Dull and backward children. Backwardness versus dulness. 
Causes of backwardness. Malnutrition, anemia, adenoids, 
tuberculosis, in relation to backwardness. Points in recog- 
nition of such cases in school. Backward classes and schools. 
Open-Air schools. 
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HANDWORK. 

Paper cardboard modelling. Toy-making in cardboard, metal, 
and string. Raffia work. Pulp cane basketry. Strip 
cardboard work leading to strip woodwork. Woodwork— 
box-making, etc. Netting—for hammock-making. Coit 
rope-plaiting—for mat-making. | Coir fibre mat-making. 
Grass rope—utilisation of waste material in making mats, 
etc. Simple Upholstery. Bookbinding. Straw _ plait 
modelling. | Brush-making—including the tooth brush. 
Wire-work. Tin-plate working—utilisation of waste 
material. | 


DRAWING. 
Drawing from artificial and natural objects in pastel, water- 
colours, charcoal, chalk, and pencil. 
Memory drawing on paper and the blackboard. 


Illustrations for school work—on the blackboard and large sheets 
of paper. 


The study of suitable books and prints. | 
Outdoor classes, to make drawings of subjects not possible in 
the class-room. 


GARDENING. 
The ordinary gardening operations and their importance ; digging 
and trenching ; application of manures. 
Preparation of seed beds ; methods of sowing seeds ; recognition 
of common vegetable seeds. 


Thinning and transplanting seedlings; suitable positions for 
crops. Rotation of crops. | 

Composition of soils. Effects of lime on souls. 

Vegetative propagation of plants. 

Cultivation of fruit bushes. 


Pruning ; methods of pruning ; principles involved in the pruning 
of different kinds of plants and trees ; root pruning ; clipping 
of hedges. i 

Garden pests, such as birds, insects, fungoid diseases. 


. DRILL. 
Tables of exercises—Board of Education syllabus. 
Games. Simple Dances. Skipping exercises, with music. 
Exercises, as taken in Infants’ Schools.. 


MusIc. 


Outlines of the theory of music. Sight reading. Compass of 
voices. 


The voice and voice training. Breathing and vocal exercises. 
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National, folk, and other songs. 


Elementary. analysis of simple songs and melodies. Melody 
writing, including National songs from memory. 

Ear training. Musical appreciation. . 

The teaching of-music in schools, with special reference to the 
modifications necessary in the various kinds of Special 
Schools. Capabilities of children in Special Schools. The 
importance of music in Special School. 


-HOUSEWIFERY. 
Cookery : 
Principles of baking, bowing, stewing, frying, and steaming, 
illustrated by various dishes suitable to each method. 
Making of bread, simple cakes, and pastry; jam; tea, coffee, 
and cocoa. 


Laundry: 
Preparation for a week’s wash; sorting, removing stains, and 
steeping clothes. 
Washing of household and body linen and flannels. 
Hot and cold water starch. 
Drying, mangling, folding, and ironing clothes. 


Housecraft : | 
Principles underlying the cleaning of all rooms. 
Washing up—care of glass, silver, knives, etc. Choice, care, and 


cleaning of household and toilet brushes. Choice, care, and 
cleaning of linoleum, carpets, etc. 


Laying and clearing of tables. 

Cleaning of boots and shoes. 

How to use and take care of sewing machine. 
Home upholstery and carpet-making and mending. 


Rug and mat-making, and any other suitable kind of handwork 
or needlework. 


ENGLISH. 
(a) Hippolytus. 
Hamlet. 
The Blue Bird, 
Riders to the Sea. 


(6) Selections‘ from Browning. 


Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold (Golden Treasury Series), 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism, Ist Series. 


(c) Reading and discussion of literary papers prepared by the 
students. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
Board of Education Report, October, 1916. 

‘zt, The Manchester Education Committee are to be congratu- 
lated upon their enterprise in initiating and carrying through the 
experiment of providing in their Training College a course of one year 
for women who hope to teach in schools for afflicted children. They 
are wisely anticipating the time when the Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1914, will have to be fully carried out; for 
the rapid extension of schools and classes for children who are not 
normal will demand teachers not only with special natural aptitude 
but also with special training. 

‘2. The Committee have shown their appreciation of the circum- 
stances of the teachers in their service, whom they are asking to give 
up a year’s work, by offering them generous terms. Twenty-five 
women took advantage of the offer; of these all were certificated and 
eleven were also trained. It is interesting to note, in view of the 
success of the experiment, that the average length of time that had 
elapsed since the certificate had been gained was eight years; the 
women, therefore, had all had some years and some had had many 
years of teaching. Thus the course had an additional value beyond 
that of the specific purpose for which it was intended, in suggesting 
how useful a course of training may be made when the students come 
to it after several years of actual experience in schools. 

‘2. The course of training was suitable for the object in view. 
Apart from English, which was studied rather for general cultivation, 
the subjects all directly bore upon defective children and their edu- 
cation. Much of the work was wisely made practical, and the students 
obtained a first-hand acquaintance with Handwork, Housecraft, and 
Gardening. The fact that these subjects were new to the students 
undoubtedly added to the interest they evoked. Visits to various 
institutions for afflicted children, both in Manchester and elsewhere, 
were also a feature of great value. These students have had experience 
enough to profit by observations of schools of various types ; they are 
also able to seize the salient points, and to make judicious comparisons. 
The careful records they have made, and the well-planned arrange- 
ments for the visits themselves, effectively prevented danger of 
desultoriness. The students from the beginning were brought into 
direct contact with mentally-defective children by the regular teaching 
practice in the Special Schools of Manchester; and this constant 
observation was supplemented by lectures in College on the character- 
istics of children, and particularly of the defective children, and upon 
the principles and methods of teaching. 

‘4, In most of the subjects the work was inspected. by the Board, 
and not formally examined. Written examinations were held in the 
Principles of Teaching and in Hygiene. The students did very 
creditably indeed. The Examiner in the former subject reports that 
the students arranged their matter well, and wrote clear and nervous 
English without irrelevance or pretentiousness ; also that ‘ the fulness 
and accuracy of the knowledge shown by the students and their 
evident interest in their work indicate that they have received a 
comprehensive and thorough course of instruction.’ The judgment 
passed on the papers was confirmed by the impression gained during 
the inspection. In their classes at the College, as in the schools, the 
students showed great zest, animation, and, at the same time, inde- 
pendence. Their experience as teachers made them quick to perceive 
the practical value of what they were told or observed ; and, without 
being opinionated or argumentative, they could discuss their work as 
students or as teachers with sense and confidence,” 
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APPENDIX V. 


Papers set at the Fi inal Examination, 1916, by the 
Board of Education. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 


Part I. 
Three hours allowed. 


Students may answer FOUR, FIVE, or SIX questions, but their work 
will be qyudged not by the number but by the quality of their 
ANSWEYS. 


1. What physical signs may accompany mental deficiency ° 
Distinguish those of cardinal importance. Mention some which may 
also from time to time be found in children of average intelligence. 


. Mentally-deficient children are sometimes classified as “ low- 
Be ” and ‘‘high-grade.’’ Describe the different “ grades’ thus 
broadly distinguished, so far as you have observed them during your 
tut 


3. Explain clearly what is implied by the phrase: ‘‘ The child 
baat concentrate his attention.”’ In what mental activities is such 
a child wanting ? 


4. It is claimed that the success of the Montessori. methods with 
normal children can be explained by the fact that they meet so well 
the needs of the subnormal. What is implied in the suggested ex- 
planation? Do you consider these methods suitable for English 
a Schools ? 


Se ae sometimes assumed that the mentally-deficient child is 
a nae of ‘infant,’ developing more slowly than a normal child but 
in the same directions. Compare carefully the mental development 
of an ordinary child between six and nine with the development of 
a mentally-deficient child who has come under your observation. 


6. One of the aims of the Special School is, to train the child so 
that he can at any rate perform regular work under supervision. By 
what means do the schools attempt to attain this object ? 


7. It is observed that boys who are stitching in a “ tailor’s shop ”’ 
at a Special School are dull and uninterested, and that the boys who 
are hammering shoe soles are full of life. How would you account — 
for this, and what bearing does the difference seem to have vpn | 
handicraft in Special Schools ? 


8. Write a note on “ Discipline in Special Schools.” 


Part II. 
Two hours and a half allowed. 


Students may answer THREE, FOUR, oO” FIVE gueslions, but theiv work 
will be judged not by the number but by the quality of their answers. 


_ 1. How far do you consider that the ordinary curriculum of a 
good Infants’ School should be copied in a Special School? Discuss 
the question with reference to the following points only: Choice of 
stories, communal handwork, Nature-study. 


2. Mention any special devices that you have observed for teaching | 
reading to mentally-deficient children. In what respects is the otdnieey 
infants’ primer unsuitable ? 


—— 
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_ 3. Explain clearly what is the particular importance of speech- 
training in the education of mentally-deficient children. What 
peculiar difficulties may you anticipate? In the earliest lessons in 
speech what will be your aims ? 

_. 4, Sketch what you consider to be an ideal course of Housewifery 
in its broadest sense for the older girls in a Special School. 

5. What advantages would you hope to gain by introducing 
gardening into a Special School for boys, and also for girls ? 

6. What would you do with mentally-deficient children during 
the playtime intervals? How does the fact of mental deficiency 
render special steps necessary ? 

_7. What opportunities does the Special School offer for incidental 
training in cleanliness, good manners, and taste ? 

8. What forms of manual occupation are found most useful in the 
early years in a Special School ? 

g. Describe any Special School or Institution which you have 
visited for observation during your course of training. 


HYGIENE, 
Two hours allowed. 


Answer FIVE questions, Two in Section A and TWO in Section B, 
and ONE more from either section. 


Section A. 

1. By what means can the effective natural (7.e., non-mechanical) 
ventilation of a classroom be maintained ? What are the advantages 
and the disadvantages of this natural ventilation ? 

2. Why does continued muscular exertion result in fatigue ? 
What methods would you adopt to overcome or remove fatigue most 
rapidly, and for what reasons ? 

3. Describe a lesson to children 12—14 years on “‘ the circulation 
of the blood,” including an example of the practical use of such know- 
ledge. Give a simple diagram of the heart, but avoid technical terms 
such as the names of blood-vessels. 

4. What do you understand by “ mouth-breathing ’’? What — 
may be the result of this habit on the mental and physical well-being 
of the child ? How can the teacher help to prevent or cure mouth- 
breathing ? 

5. Give diagrams of the eye showing how (a) long sight and 
(b) short sight occur. Show how these defects are remedied by suitable 
glasses. 

Section B. 

6. Discuss briefly the influence of (a) ancestry, (b) surroundings, 
in the causation of mental deficiency. 

7. Give a brief description of the physical characteristics of 
(a) a mongolied, (b) a microcephalic mentally-defective child. 

8. What is meant by “ word-blindness ’’? By what method of 
instruction would you attempt to deal with this defect ? 

- g. A common feature of mental deficiency is absence of memory. 
Write a note on the general effect of thig characteristic upon the 
intelligence of the child. l 
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~ Home Visitation and After-Care. 


By Miss EvEtyn Fox, 


Hon. Secretary of the Central Association for the Care of the Mentally 
Deficient. 


There is a great temptation for all those engaged in the work 
of teaching defective children to consider the problem of mental 
deficiency only from the educational point of view. It 1s not, however, 
an educational any more than it is an economic problem. You may 
teach a defective to read, write and count, to do the most admirable 
manual work; as a result of this teaching the higher grade feeble- 
minded child may be enabled to earn his own living or to contribute 
materially to his own support; but having accomplished this you 
have not solved the real problem—the relation of the defective to the 
community. 

It is very natural to concentrate one’s attention on concrete 
facts, to think too exclusively of what has been done for the defective 
child in a Special School, and we are tempted to shirk the difficult 
question of the relation of the defective child and adult to the outside 
world. All who have watched the work of the Special School teachers 
realise the patience, the skill, the devotion, that has turned the poor 
little being in the lowest standard, into the bright and apparently 
fairly normal looking child we see in the top class ; but this apprecia- 
tion must not blind us to the fact that it is not in the class, nor in the 
school playground that we shall find the right criteria for judging 
whether a defective child is or is not capable of finding a niche, how- 
ever lowly, in the outside world. 

This is the real crux: can the defective adapt itself to the life 
of that section of the community to which he belongs? To decide 
this we must know, not only his relations with the teachers and his 
school mates, but his relations to his family, his parents, his brothers 
and sisters, his play or work fellows, his employer, the men and women 
he meets in the streets. That is why the whole question of visiting 
the defective child and adult in his own home, amidst the surroundings 
in which he must spend his life, is of such vital importance. 

There are three factors in connection with the child’s school 
life which must be taken into account before we can fully recognise 
the importance of obtaining information about him outside the school. 

(1) The defective child is particularly susceptible to influence— 
the influence of the teacher, of the ordered disciplined life, 
exert an effect over his conduct and actions which, | 
think, few teachers appreciate at their full value. 

(2) The atmosphere of a Special School is adapted to the 
needs, or created by the limitations of defective children, 
great allowances are made; there is a great tendency to 
allow of the work being carried out at a slow speed. © This 
is necessary if the ordinary defective child is to learn, 
but at the same time it is not the atmosphere of ordinary 
every-day working life. 

These two factors tend to make the child appear more capable 
mentally than he really is. 

The third has the opposite effect. It is very difficult for a 
defective child to realise the purport of what he is being taught at 
school. The incentive to work for this child should be immediately 
before his eyes, or he does’ not grasp it. Very often the school fails 
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to teach the child something just because he has, not too little intel- 
ligence to learn it, but too little intelligence to see the necessity, the 
reason, for what he is learning, and he therefore appears more dull 
and stupid than he really is. 

I have known children, who could barely read at school, learn 
to read afterwards because they found, say as errand boys, that it 
was necessary for them to read the names of streets or shops, or they 
have learned to tell the time after they left school because again the 
necessity for that was brought constantly before them. ‘In their 
case it was not because the school teaching was faulty but that schoo 
life could not provide the incentive required. 

When we take these points into consideration we realise that 
there may be a very different judgment passed on the child by those 
who see him outside the school and by those who see him inside. 

If we are to do our duty by defective children we must have 
information from both sources before a decision is made as to whether 
a defective should remain in the outside world or be safeguarded in 
a community. 

This question is one which I think must be tackled now, at this 
moment, and in a far more thorough way than has hitherto been 
done. We have reached an extremely important and interesting 
moment in the history of the treatment of mental deficiency. 

During the years we were pressing for legislation for the mentally 
defective our attention was concentrated on the more obvious diffi- 
culties and dangers of the question. What we asked for was power 
to send defectives to institutions and to detain them there. These 
powers were secured to a limited extent under the Mental Deficient 
Act, 1913. Ifthe War had not intervened and prevented the building 
of institutions, I have no doubt that by this time we should have 
had sufficient accommodation for the graver, more urgent and more 
palpable cases of mental deficiency. The idiot, the imbecile, the 
lower-grade feeble-minded would have been in a fair way to be 
provided for, but I am sure we should still have had to tackle, as we 
have to-day, the far more difficult problem of the high-grade mental 
defective, the morally defective (not the moral imbecile only), the 
doubtful border-line child. , 

What is our duty towards these children? How far do their 
limitations give us the right to remove them from the joys, sorrows, 
responsibilities of life ; how far are we to think of their welfare alone ; 
how far are we to think of them as a possible danger to the race. 

This is a serious question which must be faced. To me there is 
only one way to face it, only one way in which one is justified in 
accepting the responsibility of deciding what another person’s life 
should be, and that is by painstaking, sympathetic and enlightened 
enquiry into every factor which may help to form a judgment. No 
other will meet the difficulty ; knowledge, experience, facts, gained 
by careful observation are the only things that will justify a decision 
that a high-grade defective is a suitable inmate for an institution. 

For this reason I urge there should be everywhere a systematic 
organisation for visiting defectives in their own homes. 

I want to say here that I am not thinking only of children who 
have been to Special Schools. We must not forget that in the greater 
part of this country defective children do not go to Special Schools, 
that there are, even in areas where there are such schools, a con- 
siderable number of defective children who have not attended them. 

Where there are Special Schools the work is far easier, for there 
you have in your Special School teachers a body of people experienced 
and having invaluable: information. : 
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Now how are: we to secure the capable visitor for. defectives 
+1 their own homes? I should like to see established in every area 
in this country a Society whose main object would be the care of 
defectives in their own homes, and whose duty it would be to know 
the authorities to whom such defectives should be reported when 
danger or necessity arose. Such societies do exist in a considerable 
number of areas, about 28, but there are many places, even where 
there are Special Schools, where there is no organisation of the sort 
to assist defectives. The duties of Local Authorities under the Act 
are so limited that many among defectives never come to the 
notice of the Authorities. 

The main idea of such Voluntary Associations for the Care of 
the Mentally Defective is that they should (x) represent every branch 
of work carried on for defectives in their area; (2) that they should 
organise the visiting of defectives in their own homes. The chief 
bodies represented in these associations are the Education Committee, 
the Local Authority, the Committee for the Care of the Mentally 
Defective of the County Council or County Borough, the Poor Law 
Guardians, the Rescue and Preventive Homes, ordinary societies 
and organisations whose work brings them into contact with defectives. 
If there are Special Schools in the area with Care Committees and 
After-Care Committees they would form a part (in most cases the 
leading part) of these associations. 

Having established such an organisation, what should be its 
sphere of work in connection with the visiting of defectives? It 
should be a principle that every grade of defective who requires care 
and assistance should have it; the higher grade defective as years 
go on probably requires the most skilled care and attention, the 
most anxious thought, but no society should refuse assistance to low- 
grade cases. The care of a defective child should be continuous and 
it should be begun as early as possible. Roughly speaking, the child 
who is recognised as a defective when he is very young, say two or 
three years old, is the low-grade child, the idiot, the imbecile. Much 
can be done for these children by stopping bad habits, bad move- 
ments, noises, faces, tricks of every sort, and by realising that the 
large majority are capable of being trained. Those of us who have 
seen the children who have never been to school brought up for ad- 
mission to a Special School or seen the children newly admitted to 
an institution realise how often a child has to be excluded from school, 
or is a specially troublesome inmate of an institution, simply because 
he has received no special training. Some will tell you that. the 
parents are often defective themselves ; that is of course sometimes 
the case, but I think that others will bear me out when I say that 
the child of the decent parent of average intelligence is as often neglected 
and untrained through ignorance as the child of the defective parent. 
This can and should be remedied. I was talking a few days ago to 
the Almoner of a large Hospital and she told me some of their doctors 
were very keen on defective children, and arranged to see the mothers 
and children periodically and give them instructions and suggestions. 
If there could be a visitor hearing what the doctor says and going to 
the home to see if the instructions were carried out, we should see a 
great improvement in the condition of the low-grade cases. I think 
Associations for the care of the mentally defective should aim at 
something of the sort ; in the country the visitors alone would have 
to be relied upon, but an ordinary intelligent person, with some 
special instruction, could do a great deal. 

The feeble-minded child is not as a rule recognised till after 
school life has begun. When the Elementary Education (Defective 
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and Epileptic Children’s) Act, 1914, can be fully administered, the 
greater number of feeble-minded children will be in school and | trust 
that every school will have a strong and efficient Care Committee. 
The Members of the Committee would be members of the Voluntary 
Association or in close touch with it. 

If we are to get the knowledge we need of the child attending 
Special Schools it can only be done by the closest co-operation between 
the teachers and the Care Committee. I said at the beginning of the 
paper, we could not judge of a child exclusively by its school life, 
very often however the teacher knows more of its home life than any 
one else; at the same time, unless Education Committees release 
teachers so that they can have time to visit the home, I think that we 
must see that the outside visiting is done by the Care Committee. 

With our small Special Schools it should be possible for the 
Care Committee to be in touch with every child in the school, they 
should know the home, family, of every child, not merely of those 
children who are in need of dinners or medical attention or neglected. 
I know this can be done and it is a constant source of astonishment 
to me to find Special Schools with Care Committees where the circum- 
stances of most of the children are unknown except to the teachers. 
If we are going to do justice to the high-grade child, when the time 
comes to consider either the exclusion of a child, or his exemption 
from school attendance, or his notification to a Local Authority on 
leaving school, we. should have for the doctor a full report on the 
home circumstances of the child, its environment, the chances it has 
had at home, and the type of family it comes from. Do let me urge on 
_all those concerned with Special Schools to secure the appointment 
_ of a Care Committee working on the lines suggested. 

I want to say a word here about the child who is not in school. 
The excluded child comes under the Local Authority and should be 
under supervision ; it is one of the duties of the Local Authority to 
supervise defectives living at home when they come under the Mental 
Deficiency Act. If the Authority employs the Voluntary Association 
to supervise there is a possibility for the child to be visited by those 
who either knew it at school or had visited it in connection with the 
scheme for helping parents which I outlined above. The feeble- 
minded child in areas where there is no Special School should be 
visited constantly, for here again valuable assistance can be rendered 
by a competent visitor ; children can be trained and taught, but 
the mothers have to be encouraged in their efforts to do so; there 
is a temptation on the one hand to make the child a household drudge, 
and on the other to leave it idle; both dangers the friendly visitor — 
can help to avert. 

To return to the Special School child. It appears to me to be 
a dangerous principle for another organisation to step in when the 
child leaves school ; the care should be continuous and those members 
of the Care Committee specially interested should continue visiting. 
This should be possible if, as I say, all workers for defectives form 
an association and co-operate with each other. I have heard it said 
in connection with the best children leaving the Special Schools that 
they are too good to be visited, that the parents will resent it. I 
have yet to know the person who is too good to need a friend, and, 
if the parents have known the Care Committee visitor all the time 
the child has been at school, they are very likely to resent the fact that 
the friend no longer comes to see them. I would urge that it is the 
high-grade boy and girl who leaves the Special School, or who leaves 
the elementary school (as many do), or leaves the poor law schools, 
the preventive home, or the training home, who goes into the world 
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to earn his living, who needs visiting more than any other. It is 
not possible even under the most favourable circumstances to estimate 
what will be the effect of competition of the stress of work under 
ordinary industrial conditions on the high-grade defective children. 
We want to protect and save them from dangers ; we can only do this 
when we know what dangers threaten ; don’t let us step in too late 
when the boy or girl is in the police court or workhouse or the rescue 
home ; let us help them before they get there. 

I think it is a serious defect in the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, 
that Education Committees cannot notify to Local Authorities, 
children as needing supervision when they leave school. Such super- 
vision would ensure a systematic visiting in the home by properly 
constituted visitors, working under a responsible authority. The 
Local Authority could from time to time revise all supervision cases 
and if the child had proved that he needed no special protection, 
then the Authorities could say he was no longer subject to be dealt 
with under the Act, and supervision in its technical sense would 
cease. I hope that when the time comes for the Mental Deficiency 
Act to be amended some such provision will be invented. 

I do not want to-day to say anything very much about the em- 
ployment of defectives; we are going to hear Alderman Jephcott, 
and I hope very much that he will tell us something of Birmingham’s 
new scheme to meet the difficulties their long experience has shown 
them exist in the employment of defective children. 

But there is one aspect of the problem I wish particularly to draw 
your attention to; that is, the difficulties that are likely to arise after 
the War. At the present moment, owing to labour conditions, an 
unparalleled number of defectives are employed. This is borne out 
not only by the figures of After-Care Committees, but by the experience 
of Voluntary Associations who are visiting defectives who have never 
been to Special Schools. I know of my own knowledge of many 
imbecile excluded children who are earning, and some of them a 
very high wage. This must be temporary, whatever changes occur 
in the labour market after the War; the first people who will be out 
of work are the defectives, and of all others they will be the first to 
go to pieces, if I may say so, under the conditions brought about by 
idleness and unemployment. I was told only two days ago” sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” but that ignores the fact that unless 
we prepare beforehand we shall have a long period of suffering and 
distress for these who have a real claim in our help and protection. 
I believe that if the Voluntary Associations and Committees I have 
spoken of, and the After-Care Committees, would only turn their 
attention to the starting of Occupation Centres, we might devise 
some simple schemes which could be put into practice when the time 
of distress comes. An occupation centre where defectives could be 
employed for at least part of the day should be possible in most town 
areas. Two small ones have been started, and from what I have 
seen it should be possible to run several centres for a small cost. The 
out-of-work must be helped by someone or other, and it would be better 
to give him this help in the way of an Occupation Centre than in the 
Workhouse, the prison or the rescue home. How such centres should 
be run depends entirely on local conditions : on the number and grades 
of defectives who could attend, the assistance which can be given. 
Personally, I believe that financial] help could be secured under certain 
sections of the Mental Deficiency Act, and I think, moreover, that if 
the centres started by toy-making (a most suitable occupation for 
defectives) they might be self-supporting. I don’t deny the many 
difficulties, but I believe it could be done and it is worth trying. 
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However, if we are to plan for any future developments of this 
sort, plans must be based on facts; they could not be based on 
generalisations such as “‘ there must be lots of defectives who could 
go, I know several myself,’’ etc. We must have the knowledge of 
the numbers, the addresses, the conduct, the capacity for work of 
the, defectives who will need our help. We may be pretty certain 
that the defective who previous to the War had no employment, 
and during the last year or two has had many places, is likely to need 
help after the War. He may be a more possible worker than he was 
where allowances are made for him, but he is not likely to meet the 
ey of the employer with more normal people to choose 
rom. 

So I would urge on the members of this conference to face the 
coming trouble and to be prepared to meet it. I know that some 
very active Voluntary Associations, such as Bristol, are seriously 
considering starting an occupation centre, and I am sure they will 
be needed. 

In the limits of this paper, I can only say a few words on some 
of the aspects of home visiting which strike me as most important. 
I have spoken of the assistance to be given to parents in the training 
of a low-grade child, the work of Care Committee visitors, and I have 
alluded to the necessity for keeping in touch with defectives who are 
at work. 

I should like to say a few words on another class of child, the 
very neurotic, unbalanced, high-grade child, or sometimes border-line 
child. These want help as much as any; it is very often difficult 
to know how much their condition is due to mental deficiency or to 
bad environment or physical ill health. The Voluntary Associations 
for the Care of the Mentally Defective should be willing to help such 
cases if brought before their notice. One Association I know has 
managed to secure two homes where girls of this type can be taken 
for a time and carefully treated; if they turn out to be normal they 
are handed over to the care of the agencies ; if they prove to be really 
defective the Association visits and keeps in touch with them. [| 
speak from experience when I say that the help given to such cases 
is specially valued by friends and relations. 

I come now to another part of my subject. The visitor who 
is going to carry on the work. I confess at once that at this moment 
they are very few. One can hardly expect many new voluntary 
workers ; some of those who were already doing the work have left ; 
there are however still social workers who are visiting for various 
purposes and they can help. But we must not look only at the present. 
There will be many men and women after the War who will be anxious 
to take up social work again; if we want to interest them we must 


‘have our organisation, our programme, ready to attract them. If 


we can show the need for their assistance, explain definitely what 
they will have to do, give them the details of the training we propose 
to arrange for them, and above all if we can make them recognise the 
national character of the work, I believe we shall find men and women 
anxious and ready to help. There has been a further awakening 
to larger racial issues since the War, and it is for us to see that the 
special branch we are working for is not overlooked in any big scheme 
proposed. 

I have alluded to training. There is no doubt that every Volun- 
tary Association must secure training for its workers. This is quite 
possible. Such training should consist of lectures from doctors and 
from teachers, of visiting tinder careful direction and with experienced 
visitors who have already done similar work. In areas where there 
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are Special Schools the teachers can be of great assistance to visitors 
by giving them a few informal talks on the characteristics of and the 
best training for defective children, and I have always found medical | 
men very willing to help serious workers. In an ever-growing number 
of districts there are institutions and homes for defectives, and visits 
to these homes, with talks and demonstrations given by the superin- 
tendent, are all extremely helpful to the visitor. As I say, I believe 
this sort of training can be given fairly easily and I am sure that people 
are more attracted to the work if they think special knowledge is 
required ; they feel it is more worth while. 


To sum up. The time has now come for us to devote special 
attention to this side of our work. We have an Act of Parliament 
which, however faulty, has made it the duty of an authority to deal 
with defectives, to establish institutions, and to detain defectives 
compulsorily. The powers of the Act are limited, to put it very 
broadly, to dealing with defectives who are proved to be incapable 
of taking care of themselves in ordinary life ; the definitions are based 
on conduct, on their relation to others, and it is therefore of primary 
importance that evidence of conduct should be available. For the 
lower-grade cases there is very little difficulty as to evidence ; what 
we require is to help the families with what advice is possible, to 
assist them by getting the defectives removed when he becomes too 
great a burden on the family and a danger to others, to make them 
feel that there is someone who understands their difficulties, to whom 
they can speak openly, and to whom they can turn in time of trouble. 
But for the higher-grade feeble-minded, who do not as a rule come 
under the Mental Deficiency Act, we require a real knowledge of 
their homes, their difficulties and temptations, their occupations. 
We want to know when they cease to be able to look after themselves, 
when they are not adequately cared for by their relations, when they 
are drifting into dangers and temptations ; we want such knowledge 
so that we may protect them from disaster, not step in when it is too 
late. 


It is difficult work, requiring many qualities on the part of the 
visitor, but unless we can do this work thoroughly and conscientiously 
we can never deal fairly and rightly with the problem presented by 
the cases approaching more nearly the normal. We owe it to the 
defective, to the community, that whatever may be decided as to his 
future, shall be decided only after a thorough knowledge of all the 
circumstances. 


This is a work of protection which should appeal to men and 
women alike, and it is a work which can be done now. I do appeal 
to such of you as come from districts where there is no systematic 
visiting of defectives outside that carried out by Local Authorities, 
and no care taken of them, to try and get an Association or Society 
started to help them. I know it is difficult to do that now, but my 
own Association is so convinced of the present necessity and import- 
ance of the work that we are prepared to lend an organising secretary, 
for a couple of months, paying all expenses, to start a society for the 
care of the defective. It is for you who come to these conferences 
to go home and try to get something practical done. I may say that 
in spite of the present difficulties new Associations are constantly 
. being started, but there are too many areas where defectives who do 
not come under the Act are still uncared for. We shall never deal 
adequately with this problem unless we tackle it from that side, the 
relation of the defective to the community. 
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The Border-line Child. 


By J. Letiria D. FairFietp, M.D. (Edin.), D.P.H., 
R.C.P.S,; (Lond:),ete. 


Of all the varieties of mental deficiency with which we have to 
deal, it is the higher grades bordering on the normal which are at once 
the most numerous, most hopeful educationally, most dangerous 
socially, and least understood. From every point of view their 
recognition and proper treatment from the earliest possible age is a 
matter of the utmost importance. | 

The term “‘ border-line”’ is essentially vague, but may, for the 
purposes of this discussion, be defined as the upper margin of mental 
deficiency as defined by Binet, 7.¢., 2 years retardation at 9 or under, 
and 3 years retardation above that age. For adults a ‘‘ mental age ”’ 
of 12 is usually considered the boundary line, though a Chicago psy- 
chologist, Samuel Kohs, in testing 335 consecutive cases, found that 
‘* feeble-mindedness did not extend above II” years .. . none of 
our cases testing 11° or over was found, with the aid of other confirma- 
tory data, to be mentally defective. None of our cases testing 10° or 
below was found to be normal. Of those testing between Io‘ and 11’, 
our border-line cases, a little less than half were found normal and 
somewhat more than one-half were found to be feeble-minded.” 

It will be freely admitted that a considerable number of the 
children in our Special Schools are undoubtedly of the border-line 
class. Statistical estimates of their number differ so widely with the 
personal equation of the examiner that they could only mislead and 
have not been attempted here. The question that concerns us is 
whether the presence of such children in Special Schools is justifiable 
either on legal or educational grounds, and if it is the best provision 
that can be made. A closer analysis of the higher grades of children 
presented as probably defective is necessary before we can hope to 
find a satisfactory answer. . 

There is firstly the true border-line feeble-minded, 7.¢., the child 
whose mental defect is slight but permanent. He is 2 or 3 years 
retarded in school attainments and general intelligence when first 
seen at 7, he makes steady progress but never catches up with normal 
children, and he leaves school to become a border-line adult. Under 
the erroneous impression that, because a mental defect is slight, it is 
therefore transient or curable by special teaching, the child may be 
kept for years marking time in the Elementary School. 

Difficult to distinguish from these children during the period of 
growth are two very interesting groups ot abnormals showing irregular 
rate of development. 

(x1) The retarded normal child. An extreme of the physio- 
logical variation in rate of mental growth, such as is found 
in less degrees in normal children. The retardation may 
be great and affecting every mental function, and the 
improvement is curiously sudden when at last it occurs. 
There is no obvious cause either for the retardation or 
change, but the tendency to late development tends to 
run in families. 

(2) The potential feeble-minded. This type is attracting much 
attention in America and has been the subject of many 
inquiries by Dr. Goddard and his followers, but has hardly 
been recognised in this country. The mental development 
appears to be normal for some years, and then slows down 
or ceases altogether. It is, of course, well known to alienists 
that brains are, so to speak, of unequal staying powers, 
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Some originally normal to all appearance break down 
because of inherent weakness about puberty and others 
during adolescence or later crises of life. It is not suffi- 
ciently recognised that if the arrest comes during the 
period of growth feeble-mindedness will result. A very 
important characteristic of these children is that their 
mental weakness may show itself in inability to master 
school subjects. They constitute the very puzzling class 
of ‘ bright and backward ” children, who test nearly or 
quite up to age in psychological tests, chatter entertainingly 
and shrewdly, and yet can hardly read their letters or 
count their fingers by the age of 8, in spite of years of 
regular attendance. But, tested a year or so later, they 
give no better results or even worse results, and in time 
they gradually slip back into the ranks of the unquestion- 
ably mentally defective. The heredity in these children 
is almost invariably bad, and there is a great tendency to 
develop grave moral defects in later life. 

We are further confronted by a great mass of children whose 
backwardness, both in school subjects and in general intelligence, 1s 
indisputable, but is not clearly due to mental defect alone. To take 
one common example, that of a fragile anemic rachitic boy, it may be 
quite impossible to tell whether his retardation is due to inherent 
weakness of the brain cells or to interference with their nutrition. 
Likewise in many dull children of highly neurotic and unstable tem- 
perament any irritation or emotional disturbance (such as the daily 
strain of trying to keep up with mentally-superior fellows) will inhibit 
their development sufficiently to push them down to the level of the 
true defective. Then there are the children with localised defects of 
mind, of which word-blindness is the most important educationally, 
though similar incapacity for number, manual work, or musical 
training, may also be found more frequently than is supposed. In 
these cases the quality of the general intelligence, as well as the degree 
of local defect, must be considered in classifying the child. . . . The 
mentality of children with defects of the special senses (impairment 
of hearing or vision) is also peculiarly difficult to assess, and they may 
have to be kept under observation for years before they can be rightly — 
placed. . . . The presence of epilepsy adds great difficulty to diagnosis, 
but cannot be discussed here. 

Lastly, there are the “ bad and backward ” of every grade, from 
the moral imbecile to the merely lazy and troublesome. When a boy 
is both stupid and vicious, it is far from easy to determine how much 
of his retardation is due to mental dulness and how much is due to bad 
conduct. Not infrequently, of course, the misconduct may be simply 
a revolt against surroundings unsuitable to his mentality and dis- 
appears when he comes into a Special School. 

The Administrative Problem. The disposal of these border-line 
children during their school life is obviously a matter of supreme 
difficulty, which is not entirely due to uncertainty in diagnosing their 
mental condition. The need for special education is the most salient 
fact about these children at first sight, and it remains the most salient 
fact after an expert examination has revealed something of the causes 
of retardation and probable course of development. ‘There are at 
present three educational alternatives before the child : 

(x) The ordinary Elementary School. This is the fate of all 
where there are no Special Schools, and very many where 
they do exist. The progress made is, of course, the main 
test as to whether the child is rightly placed. But I 
would plead for a Jong view and a wide view in estimating 
progress, It must be remembered that almost any child 
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can derive some benefit in‘any school. Is the child moving 
at such a rate that he is likely to leave with a reasonably 
good equipment for after life? Is the school making the 
best of him ? Is he getting adequate training in any special 
faculty he possesses (e.g., manual work) ? Is school pro- 
gress being made at the expense of dangerous over-pressure 
on the mental or physical health ? All these points ought 
to be weighed in determining whether the child is or is not 
getting its fair chance in life. 

(2) The Special School for mentally-defective children. For 
the border-line children who get into a Special School we 
can have nothing but congratulations, but there are certain 
reasons why such schools cannot meet the difficulties of 
all the types described above. For one thing the Defective 
and Epileptic Children’s Act plainly does not contemplate 
that Special Schools should be deliberately used as a 
sorting-house for doubtful cases or as a “ coach class ”’ for 
the temporarily retarded. Where a certificate of defect 
cannot be signed, the special grant cannot be obtained nor 
attendance enforced. There is further question of 
‘stigma,’ which has certainly been exaggerated, but is 
far from negligible. 

(3) Intermediate or Special Classes attached to an ordinary 
Elementary School. It is claimed that such classes could 
secure all the advantages of the Special School (the indi- 
vidual attention, the manual training, the freedom from 
strain) without conferring the stigma of inferiority on the 
higher grades. They have been tried to a considerable 
extent in this country and very extensively on the Conti- 
nent and in America, where a valuable literature is accumu- 
lating on the subject. 

If, however, Intermediate Classes are to cover the 
requirements of the heterogeneous collection of children 
whom we have been discussing, they will have to be 
graduated, and not sporadic. As we have seen, they have 
to provide for children permanently or for many years 
unable to compete with normal children, as well as for 
those who only need observation or coaching for a short 
time. In any case, the children admitted to Intermediate 
Classes should be carefully assessed ve general intelligence 
as well as school attainments, and the cause of their back- 
wardness ascertained, if possible, or an entirely erroneous 
impression is created as to their possibilities in the educa- 
tion of mentally defectives. The progress of the children 
in them should be carefully watched with a view to the 
detection as early as possible of the truly defective, who 
may easily be overlooked by the optimistic. This point 
is of importance or serious legal difficulties may arise later 
under the Mentally Defective Act, 1913, regarding alleged 
criminals or paupers who have attended these classes. 
But, when all weight is given to limitations, there is no 
doubt that the Intermediate Class is the only means of 
supplying the needs of the many thousands of children 
who are just on the normal side of the border or who are 
retarded for reasons (such as bad attendance) other than 
mental defect. For them, as for the other ‘‘ border-lines ”’ 
in our Special Schools, the struggle for existence is bound 
to be so hard that no possible help that education or 
medicine can devise should be withheld, even in this era 
of rigid economy. 
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A Diploma for the Special School Teacher. 


By G. B. Dopps, Esq., B.A., London, 
Hon. Treasurer of the National Special Schools Union, 
Hon. Secretary of the Research Committee. 


The subject which I have been asked to bring before you is one 
which has been occupying the attention of our Association during the 
last two or three years. I need not, therefore, to this audience, 
emphasise its importance. It is sufficient to mention that it is one 
which affects directly not only the teachers in Special Schools, and 
the teaching profession generally, but all Education Authorities and 
Local Authorities entrusted with the care and control of mentally- 
defective and physically-defective children. It intimately affects 
the interests of the children in Special Schools, and will affect seriously 
the many problems and side-issues which are bound up in the treat- 
ment of this section of the community. I refer here especially to the 
menace to the future generations by the presence of so many afflicted 
children in our child population. 

The supply of an adequate number of capable and skilful teachers 
in every department of our national system of education is an absolute 
necessity, if our peoples are to maintain a high and honourable position 
amongst the nations. 

There has been, and still is, I believe, some difference of opinion 
as to the training, qualifications, and abilities required in teachers 
who take service in Special Schools. 

There are those who have formed the opinion that highly-qualified 
teachers are not needed, that attendants and industrial trainers are 
quite sufficient ; whilst others maintain that teachers and instructors 
possessing technical skill and ability, and considerable educational 
attainments, are necessary. 

Which of these opposite opinions you may hold will depend upon 
the type of child you have in mind, and whether you are taking the 
“short view” or the ‘long view.” 

It is possible to hold the former opinion by regarding the defective 
in his present undeveloped, untrained, dull, and unintelligent condition, 
as in a state of permanent mental deficiency. Even if it is pointed out 
that some progress in attainments has been made, the statement is put 
forward that the improvement is only temporary, and that, under the 
strain and stress of industrial life, he will fail to fulfil the hopes of his 
teacher and the promise of his schooldays ; a statement, by the way, 
which may be made of many who are not being taught in Special 
Schools. 

The second opinion may also be held by any one who will carefully 
note the progress made by some defectives in general intelligence, or 
in manual and industrial training, in self-control and conduct, and also 
in the ability to hold their own with their normal fellows in after-life. 

Every Special School, I vouch, can produce cases which give 
support to these opinions. 

In actual practice it is only after a considerable period of ex- 
periment, trial, and observation, that the Principal of a school or 
institution can form an opinion as to the particular régime best suited 
for a defective child, and as to the probability of him becoming a self- 
supporting citizen. Hence the idea is rapidly gaining ground that 
Special Schools should be the sifting-places or clearing-houses for all 
backward and defective children. 

The varieties of defectives are very numerous, but they may be 
roughly classed, with a view to citizenship, into four groups. First, 
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are the low-grade cases. Their defects are so obvious and so serious 
that no one would suggest that they should be submitted to an 
expensive training, as they never can be permitted to exercise the full 
rights of free citizens. These are the caseS for permanent care. 

Secondly, there are those whose defects, though less noticeable, 
yet are frequently shown, to those who live with them and indicate 
inability ever to become responsible agents, even though progress in 
educational attainments and craftmanship be made. These, too, 
require permanent care, preferably in working colonies. 

In the third group are many whose defects seem due mainly to 
lack of mental balance ; to inability to concentrate on their work 
These are frequently unstable and erratic in conduct, fractious, quarrel- 
some, and full of grievances. They make progress in their lessons and 
work, thereby giving encouragement to their parents and teachers, 
and often engendering the hope that, if fortunate in obtaining 
sympathetic employers, they may be able to support themselves, and, 
if guarded by their friends from evil surroundings and temptations, 
they may be able to pass through life without injury to themselves or 
others. The hidden weaknesses and uncertainties of these children 
are known only to those who are in daily contact with them. Such 
children demand the most careful and watchful training, and some 
amount of after-care. 

The fourth group consists of those dubious, border-line children, 
who cannot be diagnosed as mentally defective, or as merely retarded. 
They usually respond to Special School teaching, they make consider- 
able progress, and may be returned to the ordinary school before 
reaching the leaving age ; or, if not, are usually exempted after a few 
months’ further training in the Special Schools. 

Of course there are many special characteristics, sensory and 
motor irregularities, and psychological anomalies which necessitate 
many more groups than I have indicated, but these are sufficient to 
show the variety of defective material in our schools, and the need of 
special knowledge, skill, tact, and discrimination in dealing with it. 

Some of each group may be found in every Special School. The 
practical difficulty is that it is not until the child has been sympatheti- 
cally treated for some time, and all possible means tried, that one can 
determine whether or not the defects are in any degree amenable to 
methods of instruction, training, and education. 

To instruct, teach, control, educate, and differentiate these 
varieties requires great knowledge, experience, and skill. 

It has been the consistent advocacy of the Special Schools Union 
that only in the hands of skilled teachers can satisfactory results be 
obtained. 

The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, and the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Bill, 1914—both practically 
inoperative, owing to the War—have made Local Authorities 
responsible for the training and education of mentally-defective 
children, and also have laid upon them the serious responsibility of 
deciding which of these children are to be dealt with under the Act, by 
way of supervision or guardianship, and which are to be permitted to 
exercise the full rights of citizenship, for weal or woe to themselves 
and the State. 

In the past, the few children that have been placed under institu- 
tional care have been so, mainly because of the absolute hopelessness ~ 
of their defects, or because of their criminal and anti-social habits, but 
in the future there will be others besides the idiot and the moral 
imbecile to be dealt with. ° 3 

All who read the signs of the times see that there is an ever-growing 
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concern for the future of the race. The segregation of the unfit must 
be carried out on a larger scale. The duty of determining those to 
whom the rights of citizenship are to be denied will devolve largely 
upon the teachers in our Special Schools. We all know that, whoever 
may sign the certificate, it is the teacher of the child who will be 
morally, if not legally, responsible. The teacher should know him 
physically, mentally, and morally ; he should report his failures and 
successes, note brain storms and his mental apathy, his sloth and his 
restlessness, his vagaries and his peculiarities, his lack of control, and 
his unbalanced nature ; and, be it observed, this responsibility is one 
which will be laid upon the Head Teacher, and shared by the Class 
Teacher, for the latter comes into intimate and hourly contact with 
the child, and his knowledge of the case cannot be ignored. 

In the past, Education Authorities who have organised Special 
Schools have been fortunate in obtaining teachers of considerable 
experience willing to undertake this arduous and ofttimes dis- 
appointing work because of their sympathy with these unfortunate 
children, and because of the interest attaching to them from a peda- 
gogical point of view. 

But when we return to normal times, and the Acts are put into 
force, the question will arise—Whence are the Authorities to obtain 
the necessary teachers? This question concerns the Authorities and 
also the teaching profession. 

Sir George Newman, Medical Officer to the Board of Education, 
sith banihy are still 25,000 feeble-minded children to be placed in Special 

chools. 

Nearly 1,000 teachers will be needed. Whence are they to be 
obtained ? How are they to be trained ? How are they to be helped 
to obtain that physiological, psychological, and pathological know- 
ledge which is of such vast importance in training these children and 
in eliminating the unfit, and without which, as a source of interest 
and study, the teaching of defectives must ever be monotonous and 
exhausting. One of the most interesting phases of Special School 
teaching lies in the direction of its Biological and Psychological 
aspect, 

It is gratifying to note that many Authorities are devoting atten- 
tion to these important questions. Some have organised courses of 
lectures and courses of practical training for their teachers. A Summer 
School has been successfully carried on by the Central Association for 
the Mentally Defective for two successive years. 

The response made by teachers to these efforts proves conclusively 
that these facilities are appreciated and supply a need. The courses 
of lectures and training naturally vary according to the ideas on the 
subject held by the different Authorities, and by the qualifications 
and experience possessed by the students. 

The opinions of these we await with interest. Their views will, 
I am sure, command attention. I think you will agree that the work 
is one which ought to receive the whole-hearted support of every one 
interested. Moreover, these efforts present a unique opportunity for the 
Special Schools Union to use its experience and influence in directing 
and co-ordinating, with the view of preventing dissipation of time and 
energies. 

It is for this purpose that the Executive Council of the Special 
Schools Union has had under consideration for some time proposals for 
the foundation of a ‘ College of Special School Teachers ’’ which shall 
devote itself to the training of teachers, the granting of a Diploma, 
and the conduct of research among abnormal children. After twenty 
years’ work in the schools, during which the teachers have gained 
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much experience and knowledge, the time seems ripe for corporate 
action by the Union. 

The establishment of a College would focus the energies of its 
members on the child, the curriculum, the training and equipment 
of the teacher, and might make some scientific contribution to the 
science of pedagogy, whilst the existing organisation continues as at 
present its educational and social propaganda. 

The Special Schools Union has already laid its first plank in a reso- 
lution passed two years ago, viz., that, as far as schools under the Board 
of Education are concerned, any Diploma or Certificate granted by any 
Authority, shall be supplementary to, and in no wise a substitute for, 
the Teacher’s Certificate. That, I regard, is a wise and necessary 
precaution. It guarantees that the Special School shall not become 
the resort of the less qualified, and that the Special School child shall 
at least be taught by a teacher as capable, and as experienced, as the 
teacher in the ordinary school. 

It also leaves the way open for the teacher to pass from the service 
of the Special School to the Elementary School and vice versa, an 
advantage both to the teacher and the service. 

That there is room for such an institution you will admit, when I 
remind you that, throughout the land, there is no authoritative body 
either national, municipal, or university, that has seen fit to devote 
time or attention to the study of abnormal, pedagogical science ; only 
here and there are a few isolated, independent workers. 

Starting from this fundamental condition, 7.e., the possession of 
the Certificate issued by the Board of Education, your Council proposes 
obtaining powers to grant a Diploma to teachers engaged in Special 
Schools. 

I believe I am not too sanguine in saying that the effect of 
teachers securing this Diploma will be to raise them in the estimation 
of their employers, the general public, and also in the estimation of 
their own professional brethren ; thereby removing that undeserved 
and unwarranted slur which some are ready to attach to all and 
everything in connection with Special Schools. The granting of this 
Diploma should not be a mere formality. It should be a guarantee 
of knowledge, of experience, and of practical skill. 

The question may be asked, Would it not be better to ask the 
Board of Education to grant this Certificate ? I think not. 

For the Board of Education to do so, would tend, I fear, to 
the establishment of another grade of teacher, possibly higher, possibly 
lower than the present Certificated teacher. It seems preferable that the 
Board of Education should demand a reasonably high standard of 
qualifications and training for all teachers in Elementary Schools, 
leaving it to the teacher himself to add any special qualification 
which may be necessary for any particular branch of the service. 

If teaching is to rank as a profession—we are often told it is the 
noblest—its members must not wait for those in authority. The 
teacher must study the nature and content of the child, the processes 
of his development, the meaning of his responses and activities. 

The child is the highest product of nature, and the laws of nature 
should be made the foundation upon which the teacher bases all his 
methods and all his instruction. This is true of all teaching, but 
especially so of teaching in Special Schools. | 

The teacher of the Special School must not be only a dispenser of 
information, he must apply the results of much child-study, and he 
should acquaint himself with the results of scientific workers in the 
allied fields of Biology and the new Psychology. The schools are 
becoming humanised: they are no longer the béée noi of a large 
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‘number of children. With this improvement in tone, method, and 
organisation there must come a corresponding increase in knowledge of 
the material which he moulds and shapes, as well as instructs. An 
increase of knowledge and skill will give vigour, confidence, and courage 
to assume those responsibilities which are of greater import than 
those of any other profession. The work of the teacher is arduous and 
exhausting ; only the best men and women should be admitted to it. 
Alas! that the people of this country should be so slow in recognising 
in a practical way its true worth. 


A few words to the members of the Union who may be present, 
regarding the scheme for granting the Diploma. It is not necessary 
to enumerate the provisions provided to safeguard the interests of 
existing teachers. I think reasonable provision has been made for 
all. The proposed: regulations you have had before you for some 
time. I am sure you have carefully scrutinised them with a view to 
find the easiest way by which you may get the Diploma. Before they 
are stereotyped, we request your criticisms and suggestions. 


With much—very much of the subject-matter of the syllabus— 
you are already familiar. School Hygiene and Pedagogy present no 
difficulties—you are all experts in those departments—equally so in 
Physiology and Psychology, though I may be allowed to say, the 
advances made in these two subjects during the last three or four years 
will necessitate earnest work by all who have allowed those subjects 
to rust. 


However that may be, I would like to finish by offering two 
suggestions of a practical nature, whereby the Local Branches may 
organise success for future students. The first is that you seek the 
help of the medical and educational experts in your own districts ; 
the second is, avail yourselves of the facilities and opportunities of 
your own University. There is a local branch of the N.S.5.U. in nearly 
every University city. London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Bristol are examples. Let the officers approach the 
authorities of the University, ask them what facilities they can offer 
you for the purpose you have in view. I am sure you will receive the 
opportunities and facilities you need. 


The advantages will not be all on your side—you will gain much, 
but I am sure you will give much—for even University dons may learn 
something of child nature from those who work in a Special School, 
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Juvenile Crime. 


By Spurrey Hey, Esq., B.A., Director of Education, 
Manchester. 


SUMMARY. 
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“TT.” Influence on Children of Economic Conditions due 
to War. | 
(x) Increased demand for child labour. 
(2) Important results therefrom. 
(3) Pocket-money.. 
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“J.” Absence of Men Social Workers. 


“ K.” Additional Root Causes operative in Manchester 
VI. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. 


VII SuGGEsTIONS AND COMMENTS. 
3 (x) Citizenship. 

(2) Thrift. | 
(3) School-leaving age. 
(4) Juvenile Employment Bureaux. 
(5) Continuation schools. 
(6) Picture-houses. 
(7) After-care work. 
(8) Immediate supervision of certain types of children, 
(9) Occupancy of spare time. 
(10) More fining of parents. 
(11) Exposed shop goods. 
(12) Posters on the hoardings. 
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exclusively to Boys. 
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XIV. Graph. Showing Total Number of Offenders for each of 
the respective months during the period 1911— 
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(b) Average, and (:) Lower than Average Number 
of Offences for period 1911—1915. 


XVI. Table. Showing Extent of Pocket-Money in Two Classes 
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XVII. Chart. Giving Outline of Industrial Causes, with their 


Economic and Social Effects, of Unrestraint 
among Children. 


XVIII. Map. Illustrating Division of Manchester described in 
paragraph on Root Causes. 
XIX. .| Table. Giving some Details as to various Types of Institu- 
tions in Districts A and B. 
XX. Table. Showing Number of Children who Ceased to Receive 


Instruction on leaving the Elementary School 
in I9Q1T5. 
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I, Introduction. 
Reason for Inquiry. 

_ For some time past there has been general and undeniable evidence 
of an increase in juvenile offences. It appeared to be a matter of 
sufficient public importance that the Manchester Education Committee, 
which controls schools dealing with about 130,000 children up to the 
age of 14 years, should establish the fact of such increase if it exist in 
the City of Manchester, and should inquire generally into the character 
and causes of juvenile indiscipline. 2 


Scope of Inquiry. 
An inquiry has therefore been conducted in Manchester with a 
view to ascertaining : 
(a) The extent and type of juvenile crime ; 
(b) The extent of its increase ; 
(c) The causes of this increase and of juvenile crime generally ; 
(2) Means to effect a diminution. 


Authorities Consulted. 

In conducting the inquiry, and in order to make the evidence 
definite and comprehensive, information has been obtained from the 
following authoritative sources : 

The Chief Constable of Manchester. — 

The Clerk to the City Justices. ie 

Police Court Missionaries and Probation Officers. 

The Superintendent of School Attendance Officers. 

The Industrial Schools Officer. 

Education Committee’s Inspectors of Public Elementary 
Schools. 

Head Teachers of Public Elementary Schools. 

Various Education Officials. 

The Inspectors of Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 

Many Philanthropic Societies. _ 

Other Societies engaged in Social Work with Children. 

Other large Cities. 


Il. The Extent of Juvenile Crime. 


The extent of juvenile indiscipline cannot be measured with pre- 
cision by statistics, but it has been thought advisable to examine the 
records of the Manchester Juvenile Court. The figures given in this 
section are those of detected crime only, with the further limitation 
that they exclude those cases of detected crime in which the offenders 
were not brought before the Juvenile Court. 


Juvenile Court Figures for I91I—I9g15. . 

The statistics show that during the period January, IgII, to 
December, 1915, inclusive, 2,741 cases were considered by the Justices 
in the Juvenile Court. Taking school children in Manchester under 
14 years of age as about 130,000 and the approximate average 
number of offences for each of the years under review as 550, the 
number of offences per year for every 1,000 children is 4:2. 


Sex and Age of Juvenile Offenders. 

In considering the extent of juvenile crime it is of interest to 
inquire into the proportions which each sex contributes to the total 
number of offenders and, further, to ascertain the number of children 
of the various ages. 
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«Sex. 

The statistics show that of the 2,741 offences heard by the Justices 
at the Juvenile Court during the period 1911—1915, 2,528 (or 92-2 %) 


were committed by boys and 213 (or 7-8 %) by girls. Diagram I, 
illustrates these figures. 


DIAGRAM I, 


Boys’ 2,528: 
[922%] 


Showing Percentage of Total Offences committed by 
Boys and Girls respectively. 


Age. 

The number of offences committed by children of the various ages 
is shown in Diagram II. The portions delineated at the foot of the 
age-columns indicate the number of girls of the respective ages. 

It would appear from the diagram : 

(a) That the age at which children, irrespective of sex, show the 
greatest tendency to commit offences is 12 years ; 


DiacramM II. 
Showing Number of Offences committed by Boys and Girls of different Ages. 
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(b) That there is a decline in the number of offences by boys 
after 12 years of age. - . 

(c) That the number of offences by girls, though much smaller 
than that attributed to boys, increases gradually through- 
out school age. | 

(d) That the year of greatest increase in offences, as compared 
with the previous year, for both boys and girls, is 11—12. 


Number of Offenders living in each Ward. 

Statistics have been compiled to indicate the extent of juvenile 
crime in each of the different Wards of the City, and for this purpose 
the figures for 1915 have been used. Table III. gives the actual number 
of offences committed by children living in each of the various Wards. 


TABLE III. 


Showing, for 1915, Number of Offences committed by children 
living in the different Wards. 


Ward or Area. 1915. 
1. Ardwick bie hy Yop on 46 
2. Blackley , NG: ae ae — 
3. Bradford ae ot Ah A 30 
4. Cheetham and Collegiate... Bue 54 
5. Central: Exchange, St. Ann’s, St. 

John’s, and St. James’... el 18 
6. Collyhurst and St. Michael’s ale 54 
4, Chorlton-cum-Hardy tes uty 18 
8. Crumpsall |)... ik ans vee I 
g. Didsbury _ .. 4 


to. Gorton E. and W., and St. Mark’s... 61 


11. Harpurhey 4 ‘iy 48 
12. Levenshulme ... Anh bie 4 9 
13. Longsight _.... a oy yi, 4 
14. Hulme: Medlock and St. George’s .. 153 
15. Moston Bey das Ah, vy 14 
16. Moss Side E. and W. | ay me 18 
17. New Cross and Beswick _... iy 66 


18. Newton Heath and Miles Platting ... 50 
19. C.-on-M.: All Saints’, Oxford, St. 


Clement’s, and St. Luke’s td 63 

20. Openshaw Bie Rec a Wat ? 
21. Rusholme - ... eK sue We II 
22. Withington ... Ls th ath 4 
23. No fixed abode ny PU en aad 2 
24, From outside districts ae sate 43 
781 


The following inferences may be made from an examination of 
the table.: 
(x) The majority of the offenders live in the central area of 
the City. | 
(2) Hulme contributes the highest individual total (153); the 
Ancoats area (66); these are followed by Chorlton-on- 
Medlock (63), Gorton (61), Cheetham and Collegiate (54), 
and Collyhurst (54). | 
(3) The shaded area on Map XVIII. encloses an area which, 
although only about one-fourth of the whole area of 
_... Manchester, contributed more than two-thirds of the total 
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number of offences brought before the Juvenile Court 
in 1915. 

(4) Blackley was the only Ward to show complete immunity 
from detected and prosecuted juvenile offenders in 1915. 

(5) Other Wards with low figures are: Crumpsall, Longsight, 
Withington, Didsbury, Openshaw, and Levenshulme, 
the collective total for these districts being only about 
one-fifth of the number registered by Hulme alone. 


Ill, The Types of Juvenile Crime. 
The Nature of the Offences. 

An examination has been made of the 2,741 cases which were 
brought before the Juvenile Court during the 5 years I91I—1915 with. 
the object of ascertaining the nature of the offences committed. For 
the purpose of this inquiry the offences have been classified in 7 groups, 
and Diagram IV. is a comparative illustration showing the extent of 
each group of offences for both boys and girls. 

The diagram indicates : 

(1) That the great majority of the offences were criminal in 


— Diacram IV. 


Showing Number of Offences of Different Types committed by 
Boys and Girls respectively. 
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character: 1,988 (or 72:5 4) of the children charged wete 
involved in cases of theft or of breaking-in. 

(2) That the most numerous charges against girls were in 
respect of Theft, Found Wandering, Begging, and Living 
in Brothels, in the order named. 

(3) That. the girls registered under Brothel cases their highest 
percentage of the total in any individual group of offences : 
roughly, girls constituted one-half of the children concerned 
in these cases. 

(4) That no case was heard against a a for being beyond 
parental control. 


Gangs. 

The inquiry has established the fact that a large proportion of 
the total number of juvenile offences are committed by boys whe 
organise themselves into gangs for criminal purposes, 


The following are examples : 

(1) Six boys. Object of gang—stealing. Coloured ribbon 
worn in button-hole of boy who stole most during preceding 
week. Gold-tipped cigarettes, toffee, fruit formed part of 
a typical week’s plunder. Stolen goods divided amongst 
gang at house of boy whose father is in Army and whose 
mother is absent working during day. 

(2) Six or seven boys. Gang known as “ The Black Hand.” 
Met under arch of Central Station every evening. A fire 
lit and plunder divided, 

(3) Four boys. Known to each other as “ Dick Turpin,” 
“Galloping Dick,” “ Buffalo Bill,’ and “ Hard Riding 
Dick.” Convicted of breaking-in and stealing. 


IV. The Increase in Juvenile Crime. 


The Increase established. 

It is necessary at this stage to examine the statistics from the 
point of view of establishing the degree of increase or decrease in the 
various types of juvenile crime. 

Table VI. gives the percentage of increase or decrease of each 

year’s total when compared with the total for the preceding year. 


TABLE VI. 


Showing Yearly Increase or Decrease, I911-I9QI5. 


| | 
| 
} 
} 


Veor No, of | Actual Actual Percentage Percentage 
x Cases Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 

ay | oe eS ee ee ae 

IgIt ATO. 

1gi2 505 | 86 | ss 20°5 

1913 | 555 50 ¥ So: 

Igl4 451 oie 74 £33 

Igt5 Tat 300 ay | 62°3 | 


It should be recorded here that the first four months of 1916 show 
a great increase on the figures for the corresponding pefiod of 1915— 
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a period which waé itself one of abnormal increase. If the rate of 
increase be maintained for the remaining months of the year 1916 an - 
approximate total of 1,000 will be reached. 

Graph VII. illustrates the upward trend of juvenile crime for the 
years under review. 1916 is included on a pro rata basis. 


The following inferences may be made from the table and graph : 
(a) The percentage of increase in juvenile crime in IgI5 as 
compared with 1911 was 86-3. 
(b) This increase is due exclusively to boys. 4 


(c) The number of offences alleged against girls varies in only 
a slight degree from year to year ; there were fewer charges 
against girls in I915 than in IQII.. 


(@) The number of boys’ cases in 1915 shows an increase of. 
approximately 100 % on that of IgII. 


Grapy VII. 


om oe ox OS oD OD one 


eel 


| 1911 1912 1913 1914 


(eee 


a) 1916 
1915 (pro rata) 


Indicating Upward Trend in Juvenile Crime for years 191 I—I916. 


Increase due to Boys. 

The actual percentage of each year’s total number of juvenile 
offences attributed to boys and girls separately is shown in Graph VIIL. 
It is clear from the graph that the boys’ percentage has, with the 
exception of during 1914, risen each year, and that there has been a 
compensating fall in that of the girls. | | 
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GrapuH VIII. 


1915 


Showing that the Increase in Juvenile Crime is due exclusively to Boys. 


Statistics of Boys and Girls for each type of offence. 

In order to define the problem as specifically as possible, Table IX., 
which gives the totals for boys and girls separately for each of the 7 
groups and in each of the years under review, has been prepared. 

Some comments arising from the table are appended : 

(a) An increase in the number of offences in Ig15 as compared 
with 1914 is evident in 5 of the 7 groups. 

(b) With the single exception of I9g11 more than half the number 
ot offences for any one year have been cases of theft. 


(c) The percentage of increase in 1915 as compared with i911 


was : 
Bor’ Theft \).. ay whe be Madang 
» Breaking-In ... au ATT is tyr 
;, Wandering ... as oe 7:0 
,, Miscellaneous Offences ... 8666 
, Beyond Parental Control ... 77:7 
(d) The percentage of decrease in 1915 as compared with 1911 
was : 
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(e) As shown in Table VI. there was a decline in juvenile crime 
as a whole in 1914. This decline did not embrace cases 
of, Wandering, Beyond Parental Control, or Brothel cases. 
It is an interesting fact that the percentage of decrease 
for the months in 1914 prior to the outbreak of War (13-3) 
was exactly the same as that for the remaining part of the 
year. It is suggested that whereas the decline noted during 
the first of these two periods was real, that of the second 
was only apparent, since there must have been much more 
opportunity for juvenile offences in the Autumn of 1914, 
due to enlistments and the consequent decrease in super- 
vision. 

(f) The considerable decrease in 1914 and 1915 of Begging 
cases is significant of the altered economic conditions— 
such as the demand for juvenile labour and the high rate 
of pay for unskilled workers—arising from the War; and 
it is possible that the work of the Unemployment Relief 
Sub-Committee also influenced this decline. 


(g) The decrease in Brothel cases in 1915 is due to the altered 
social conditions brought about by the War. 


(i) It was established in Table IV. that 72-5 °% of juvenile crime 
consisted of either Theft or Breaking-in. There is further 
cause for disquietude in the fact disclosed in Table IX. 
that cases of Wandering and Beyond Parental Control 
show an uninterrupted yearly increase since I9gI2, as such | 
offences are the precursors of the more serious misde- 
meanours. 


Young Persons between 14 and 16 years of age. 

The figures dealt with so far in this report are those for children 
under 14 years of age. It has been thought desirable to point out that 
the increase discovered in the number of offences committed by children 
under 14 finds its counterpart in the increase in the number attributed 
to young persons between the ages of 14 and 16, though the latter 
increase is not so serious in degree as the former. 

The statistics are arranged in Table X. to indicate the yearly 
increase or decrease. The figures were kindly supplied by the Clerk 
to the City Justices. 


TPABLE) oks 


Showing Increase as affecting Young Persons between 14 and 16 years of age. 


Actual Actual Percentage Percentage 
Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 


The increased number of children committed to (a) Industrial 
Schools and (b) Reformatories for the whole of England and Wales in 
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Igt5 as compared with 1914 is some indication that there is a general 
increase in juvenile crime in the country as a whole. 
This increase is made clear in Table XI. 


TABLE XI. 


Showing increase in Number of Children committed to 
Reformatories and Industrial Institutions. 


a rn mes 


| 
No. of Actual Percentage 
| Year Cases Increase Increase 
| 
Pavan oh Nas pA SS oe e 
Committed to | rot un 
P | 
Industrial Schools | rots 2814 404 167 
UP ES a pubs vans OES ay Eis ee-s PT) (Eee eee 
i 
Committed to | dai eit cs 
Reformatories tors 1580 301 23°5 


Experience of other Large Cities. 

Further evidence of a general increase in juvenile crime is afforded 
by the experience of other large cities, such as Liverpool and Birming- 
ham ; both these great centres report a considerable increase in recent 
years. 


General Evidence of Increase. 

In addition to the conclusions which may be drawn from a study 
of the Juvenile Court records there is the equally important evidence 
of teachers, officials, and social workers. This evidence, which, from 
its nature, cannot be reduced to statistical form, is unanimous in 
pointing to a serious increase in juvenile indiscipline. 


V. The Causes of the Increase in Juvenile Crime. 


An increase in juvenile crime in Manchester is established on the 
facts set out in Section IV. of this report. It is necessary before 
drawing any general conclusions to inquire closely into the causes of 
this increase. 


Increase before the War. | 

The various tables and diagrams in Section IV. show that the 
number of juvenile offenders was greater in 1912 than in I91I, and in 
1913 than in 1912. An increase in juvenile crime was evident, there- 
fore, before the War. The decline experienced during the period 
January to July, 1914, should not be accepted as complete evidence 
that the highest point in juvenile crime for normal times was reached in 
1913. 

Increase during the War. 

It would appear that the marked increase in the number of offences 
by juveniles in 1915—1916 is due to the radical social and economic 
changes due to the exigencies, chiefly industrial, raised by the War, 
and there are many subsidiary aspects of the case which emerge from 
this broad division. These aspects do not differ in character but in 
degree from those existent in peace-time, and the main ascertainable 
causes are largely constant factors in the general problem of juvenile 
crime, 


—_-- 
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The chief causes are set out below : 
A, 
Lack of or Careless Parental Control. 


There are long-existing causes of weak parental control and their 
effects appear to have become more actively operative since the out- 
break of War. An examination of the examples of offences set out in 
Chart V. suggests that lax home control is the capital cause of juvenile 
indiscipline. 7 | 

Al. Incapable or Indifferent Parents. 

Some parents are unable, either because of incapacity or 
of indifference, to maintain their parental dignity. Cases are 
of fairly frequent occurrence in which parents appeal to teachers 
or to magistrates for assistance in controlling a wayward boy 
who defies their authority. It is apposite to mention here the 
case of a father who was summoned by his boy (of school age) 
to whom he had administered temperate and well-deserved 
corporal punishment. Again, there is a tendency amongst a 
certain class of parents to allow organisations interested in 
child-welfare to usurp their parental authority almost entirely 
instead of regarding the influence of such organisations as 
complementary but subsidiary to their own. Some parents 
are indifferent in a more positive way to the responsibilities of 
parenthood, and are anxious to have their children committed 
to Industrial Schools. Cases are on record in which parents 
have incited their children to commit crime in order to bring 
about the desired result. This may be exemplified by the case 
of a certain family : Three sons had been committed at different 
times to industrial institutions. A fourth son was, eventually 
brought before the Juvenile Court charged with theft. Inquiry 
elicited the information that the child had been incited to steal 
by his father in order that he too might be sent to “a fine 
school.” 


A2. The Difference in Education between Parents and Children. 

Children are inexperienced in any question of values ; their 
limitations lie in their inability to use comparison and judgment 
connectively with their acute faculties of observation and 
imagination. With most children it is only the obvious which 
counts. 

Since compulsory education came into force this inability 
of children correctly to appraise relative values has caused in 
many homes a decline in parental authority. Children have 
discovered that they could correct their parents in speech ; 
could solve a sum in a shorter time and by a better method ; 
could air their French at home without any danger of correction ; 
could inform their parents of facts of earth, sea, and sky ; and 
they attach more importance to fact-knowledge than to the 
knowledge which springs from experience. The natural con- 
sequence is that parental authority—except in the case of wise 
parents and well-disciplined children—shows a tendency to 
decline. It must also be conceded that the moral effect on the 
child of being able to correct his parents, or his elders generally, 
is bad, and encourages indiscipline. This is exemplified in the 
child of 9 years of age—a girl—who refused to obey her father, 
and gave as her reason— Because he can’t do my home-work”’ 
and many additional incidents of a similar nature might be 
recorded. 
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A3. Disinclination of some parents to punish thew children. 

There are some cases in which both parents consistently 
refrain from administering any form of corporal punishment 
to their children, and many in which mothers systematically 
keep the fact of a boy’s indiscipline from his father’s knowledge. 
In such cases the boy is deprived of the deterrent corrective 
which he needs, and which, in general, is best administered by 
a parent. In time, indiscipline becomes a practised habit, and 
it is probable that immunity from corporal punishment has-to 
some extent been conducive in encouraging ill-trained children 
to commit offences. There is also direct incitement to further 
indiscipline in the unwisdom of some mothers who ally them 
selves with their boys against their father’s authority. Such 
was the case of a mother who tucked away her mischievous 
small boy under her ample skirts while his father was looking 
for him all over the house. 


A4. Lhe absence from home of adult male relatives. 


This cause is clearly operative in much greater degree at 
the present time. ‘ Enlistments have resulted in the immediate 
loss to the family life of many thousands of fathers and of elder 
brothers ; and, even in the case of men remaining in civil life, 
abnormal industrial conditions (such as those governing the 
production of commodities necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the War) prolong the hours of work. The boy is thus 
in his home life deprived of the disciplinary check which is so 
essential in the adolescent stage in the guiding of action and 
the consequent formation of habits and-character. 


A5. Lhe absence from home of mothers. 


Women have a higher economic value in war-time ; and 
owing partly to the fact of the comparatively high rate of wages 
which women can command, and partly to financial necessity, 
many mothers of families have taken up some form of labour. 
The result is a further reduction in the supervision of their 
children. 


B. 
Mentality of Juvenile Offenders. 

It is not inapposite here to consider briefly the mentality of 
juvenile offenders. Teachers and officials agree\that the leaders of 
juvenile gangs are alert and precocious—boys of super-normal rather 
than of sub-normal intelligence ; so, too, are those juvenile offenders 
who act independently. In this connection the case may be mentioned: 
of the 3 boys who systematically broke open gas-meters ‘and stole the 
pence, and who had a code of warning signals. The smallest boy 
watched. On the approach of a policeman he called to his companions : 
‘““Tt’s wet,”’ and when the policeman passed on, “ It’s dry.” 


Another instance is afforded by a boy who, with the money he 
obtained by theft, went to the market and bargained very shrewdly 
for hens. On the other hand many of those who are dominated by 
leaders or by companions are dull children, varying in mental capacity 
from slight sub-normality to actual mental deficiency. 


The inference to be drawn from the above is that it is the super- 
normal and the sub-normal child—the extremes in a certain type of 
intelligence—-who require most attention in the effort to eradicate, or 
at least to minimise, juvenile crime. 
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C. 
| The Influence of Boys’ Literature and Picture-house Films. 


Many adverse criticisms have been passed from time to time on 
the type of cheap literature which boys read, and, more recently, on 
the type of film which they witness at the picture-houses. It has been 
thought desirable to include in this report the results of ceftain 
inquiries into the degree and type of influence of these two very similar 
factors, and these inquiries included many visits to picture-houses 
and the reading of many “ penny dreadfuls.”’ 


Reasons for the Demand for Amusement. 


Reference has been made previously to the industrial, social, and 
economic conditions which, in their cumulative effect, both create the 
desire for amusement—that is, change-—and provide the means to 
satisfy it. 

The sequence may be developed briefly as follows : 

1. (a) Children are under less restraint from their elders ; 
(b) School hours are shorter ; therefore 
(c) (Some) children have been thrown more into the 
streets ; but f 


(d) Throughout the Winter the streets have been darkened, 
and the weather is often inclement ; and 


(ec) (Many) children’s homes are uninviting. 
2. (a) There is no lack of employment ; therefore 
(b) More money in the home; and 
(c) More pocket-money for the children. 
3. (a) There is a shortage of provision for child-entertainment ; 


but 

(b) There is a large number of picture-houses ; and. 

(c) These are popular with parents as being near home and 
‘as providing interesting, comparatively short, and 
cheap entertainment. 


The parents’ demand created the supply of picture-houses ; the 
supply has created the demand in children. The craving for the 
‘‘ pictures ’’ evinced by children is very marked, and many cases are 
known to teachers of children begging and stealing in order to obtain 
money to spend in this way. A number of boys banded themselves 
together as a begging society. Evening after evening they hid away 
their boots and stockings, and begged in the streets for money for the 
“pictures.” The society came to a sudden end when one of its mem- 
bers stole the hidden boots and stockings of his companions and 
pawned them. 


Prevalence of the Picture-house Habit among Children. 


There are 99 halls in Manchester which are licensed to show films, 
and some indication of the extent to which children attend these 
picture-houses is indicated in Table XII. 


The table shows that only 22 (or 11-4 %) out of 193 boys did not 
attend the picture-house during a certain week, and that more than 
half of these were children (Example 3) in whose case the three days 
for which the statistics are given are Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
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Types of Films. 
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The type of films shown may be classified briefly as under ; 


Miscellaneous : 
(x) Travel ; 


(2) Natural History ; 
(3) Passing Events. 


Narrative : 


(4) Stories of Every-day Life ; 


) Stories of 


(5 
(6) Stories of Crime ; 
( 


7) Comic. 


Adventure ; 


CHART XIII; 


Giving Outline of (a), Intellectual and Moral Effects of Various Types of Film on 
Children ; and (b), Physical Effect of Picture-House Attendance. 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 


BaD 


PHYSICAL 


Goon 


Goop 
Travel, Informative. 
Natural 
History, | Recreative. 
Passings. teers ee 
Events. Children less apt 


to form wrong 
ideas from moving 
pictures than from 
the verbal or writ- 
ten description. 


Arouse intelligent 
interest in every- 
day affairs. 


Stories of | Recreative. 

Every-day — le 
Life, Create admira- 

Adventure, | tion for courage, 
Crime. endurance, skill. 


Quicken the intel- 
ligence. 


Develop. know- 
ledge of human 
nature. 


Good triumphs 
over evil. 


Ignorance of evil 
is no virtue. 


Train the imagina- 
tion. 


Recreative. 


Develop sense of 
humour. 


| shelter 


Conservation of 
child energy, which 
expends itself too 
rapidly. 


Street - playing 


children are af- 
forded a_ cheap 
from in- 


| clement weather. 


Entirely pantomi- 
mic, therefore ex- 
aggerated in action 
and in reflecting 
the workings of 
the mind. 


Unrestraint is pre- 
sented as normal. 


(Some) Films too 
sentimental intone 
presenting details 
which tend to make 
children precocious 


Crime Films bad 
because sugges- 
tive and awaken 
imitative faculty in 
children. 


Unreal and un- 
true to life. 


& practical joking. 


Increase buffoonery 


BaD 


Ill effects of bad 
ventilation. 

Some Picture- 
Houses are dis- 
seminators of ver- 
min and disease. 


Eye-strain : Child- 
ren are often placed 
at the front where 
the pictures are 
most out of focus 
and the flickering 
of the lantern is 
accentuated. 


Too exciting for 
children: Cause 
mental unrest, loss 
of sleep, and bad 
dreams. 
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Effects of Different Types on Children. 


The effect of picture-shows on the child’s ethical outlook cannot 
be treated exhaustively in this report, but their positive or negative 
influence on juvenile crime may very properly be considered. 


The main arguments for and against picture-shows as constituted 
at present would appear to be as set out in Chart XIII. 


Suggestion and Imitation in Children. 


From the brief summary in Chart XIII. it is clear that a categoric 
condemnation of the picture-house, even as organised at present, is 
impossible ; further, it would appear that the use of films might be 
made an educative instrument of a high order. The limits and charac- 
ter of sub-conscious suggestion cannot be measured or defined ; and, 
whereas certain imitative criminal acts committed by boys have 
undoubtedly been traced to a suggestive film, it is more difficult to 
trace the impress on other boys who have witnessed the same film and 
who have been influenced more by the abstract courage or endurance 
portrayed by a character than by the concrete acts he performed ; yet 
suggestion and the imitative faculty should be considered as operative 
in their case also. 


But it is possible to produce films for boys which would be at once 
stirring in action and manly in tone, and from which, therefore, no 
criminal imitative action could accrue. 


Lhe Penny Dreadful. 


The same arguments may be applied in the case of the “ penny 
dreadful,” with the additional point that, unreal and extravagant as 
they are, they may yet serve to create a desire for the more orthodox 
and healthier literature of action and stirring deeds provided by 
standard writers. 


¢ 


D. 
Gambling. 

The evidence of teachers and other social workers points to the 
prevalence of the gambling spirit among boys of school age. This 
spirit is exemplified in games with cigarette cards and tram-tickets. 
Boys have been known to arrange sweepstakes and to “ make books,”’ 
whilst “* pitch and toss ”’ is still fairly common. 


Many automatic machines in a certain type of shop are 
standing inducements to boys to gamble. One kind of machine is in 
the form of a clown holding his cap in his hand: The boy turns a 
handle and a ball falls from the top of the machine. If it falls into 
the clown’s cap the boy receives a money “ prize,” which mast be 
spent in goods in the shop. The intensity of the gambling spirit 
excited by this mechanical device is illustrated in the case of the boy 
who stole 35s. and lost the whole of it on one of these ‘ Clown ”’ 
machines. Another machine is called Electra. The pressing of a lever 
propels a ball round a circular piece of metal which contains 7 “ pockets ” 
into any one of which the ball may fall, with different values for 
prizes. Again the prizes must be taken in kind from the shop. 


Recently the magistrates declared illegal certain types of these 
machines, and it is hoped that this decision will do much to eradicate 
this form of juvenile temptation. 


Such low-grade shops provide also back sitting-rooms where 
boys and girls may gather, and where: fruit-drinks, cigarettes, 
sweets, and gaming-machines are the attractions. It is conceivable 
that serious moral mischief may arise under such conditions. . ; 
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Ly 
Additional Causes operative in Central Areas. 

It was pointed out in the comments made in Section II. on the 
comparative map of Manchester that the majority of the offenders 
live in the central areas of the City. In considering this fact it should 
be remembered : 

(a) That these areas have a greater density of population ; 

(6) That they are industrial areas ; 

(c) That they have, therefore, a greater density of child- 
population ; 

(d@) That they have more old and untenanted buildings and 
lock-up shops ; 

(ce) That they have fewer public open spaces, and that many 
children, therefore, regard the street as a play-ground. 


It is thus clear that the degree of opportunity for offences afforded 
to children in these areas is much greater than that obtaining in the 
outlying districts of the City. 


F, | 
Comparison of the effects of the different months on Juvenile Crime. 


Assuming the existence of street-playing as fairly general it has 
been thought useful to give definite data as to the total number of 
offences which occurred in each of the respective months for the 5 years 
IQII—IQI5. 

These data are given in Graph XIV. 


GRAPH XIV. 
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Showing Total Number of Offenders for each of the respective Months 
during the period 1911—1915, 
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Certain inferences may be made from the graph : 
(a) The average number of offences per month is 228. 
(b) An illustrative arrangement is made in Table XV. 


TABLE XV. 


Showing Months with (4) Higher than Average, (b) Average, and (c) Lower than 
Average Number of Offences for period 1911—1915. 


Months with |. P Months with lower 
; Months with 
higher than than average 
average total. average total total 


January — March April 
February September May 

June November August 
July December 
October 


(c) It would appear from Table XV. that the darkness or light- 
ness of evenings has little bearing on the question of 
juvenile crime. The results, as has been stated, are for a 
period of years; but the figures for 1915—the year of 
greatest increase—also suggest the truth of this conclusion, 
since the months of that year showing the greatest indi- 
vidual totals are January, June, and October, each with 
80 cases. It should further be pointed out, in elaborating 
this view, that, although November and December of 1915 
saw the lighting restrictions more systematically enforced, 
juvenile crime decreased considerably in these months as 
compared with October, 1915. 


(d) It is possible that the variation in the totals of the aiterane 
months is due more to occasional increased police activity 
in connection with juvenile crime than to any other factor. 


(e) October has the highest total of offences, and May the lowest, 
for the period here discussed. 


G. 
Mental Effects of the War. 


The mentality of a community in its collective action is always a 
difficult problem. At the present time, the fact of war and the inci- 
dents contingent on it have resulted in national collective will in the 
direction of its successful prosecution, and a re-adjustment of pre-war 
‘ideas has sensibly permeated the whole of the social fabric. People 
take a sterner view of life, and advocate lines of thought and action 
which are essentially combative and in the nature of reprisal. This 
cannot fail to have its effect on the adolescent in the way of creating 
imitative action, since a child will act as his environment dictates and 
as opportunity affords. War excitement is, therefore, the abstract 
cause of many juvenile offences at the present time. 

It is necessary also to consider the effect on the child-mind of the 
concrete evidence of war which surrounds him. Soldiers in the streets, 
military bands, flags, pictures of battles—either in the daily papers or 
on the screen at the picture-house : all these are factors in awakening 
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and fostering a too-combative and mischievous spirit in boys, which 


_ is reflected in their conduct and games. 


The evidence adduced in Section III. as to the prevalence and 
nature of juvenile gangs, members of which often possessed flash-lights 
and air-guns, is worth consideration here, as these gangs appear to be 
the visible proof of the absorption in the juvenile mind of the war 
spirit of their elders. 


ONE, 
School Re-arrangements. 
HI, Buildings. 


The country’s necessity resulted in the Education Committee's 
transferring temporarily to the military authorities 30 school depart- 
ments for use as military hospitals. Arrangements were made by 
which each of these displaced departments should share with a depart- 
ment in the vicinity not so affected the use of its premises, each 
department being thus limited to approximately half its usual 
instruction. It may be stated here that special practical outdoor 
work and visits to Art Galleries and Museums were instituted by the 
Committee, and that, although in reality non-compulsory, these classes 
have been well attended by the children affected by the ‘ two-shift ” 
system. A certain proportion, however, have not attended these 
classes, and, from whatever cause this absence may arise, it cannot 
be accepted as good for the child or, ultimately, for the community. 


H2. The Absence of Men Teachers. 


In order to meet the difficulty created by the enlistment of men 
teachers the Education Committee sanctioned the re-arrangement 
of staffs and the re-engagement of a number of women teachers who 
left the service on being married. 


The difficulty of maintaining discipline in the schools at its pre-war 
standard has been felt most in schools in which men teachers have been 
replaced by women teachers. It should be remembered, however, 
that changes of staff are not conducive to good discipline—for a time 
at least, and that although some women are better disciplinarians, even 
with boys, than some men, it must be conceded that, generally speaking, 
masculine government is best for boys. Under present conditions 
some boys are immune from masculine government, both at home and 
at school. It is not surprising that some of the most precocious should 
find an anti-social outlet for their energy. 


H3. The Shortening of School Hours. 


In the interests of 

(2) The children’s eyesight ; 

(b) Child safety in the darkened streets ; 

(c) Economy of lighting ; 
the Manchester Education Committee decided in the autumn of 1915 
to limit the length of the afternoon session in the elementary schools 
to two hours. Some schools, therefore, dismiss their children for the 
day so early as 3-30 p.m., and almost all the schools are dismissed by 
4-0 p.m. The effect of this innovation, in the central areas particularly, 
is to throw many of the children accustomed to street-playing into the 
street for a longer period, because, in the case of working mothers, 
very frequently the house is locked up when the children return from 
school. There is an increased possibility of mischief under these 
circumstances, 
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INFLUENCE ON CHILDREN OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
DUE TO THE WAR. 


Increased Demand for Child Labour. 


The War has increased the demand for juvenile Jabour both for 
full-time and out-of-school employment. 


Children may be employed full- time before the age of 14 if they 
have 
(a) Passed the Labour Examination ; 
(6) Obtained exemption from school from the Education 
Committee. 


The only forms of employment which are open to most of the 
children who leave school before the age of 14 are casual and unsettled. 
in character. 


In 1915, about 6,000 children (three-fourths of whom were boys) 
were employed for wages out of school hours. Most of these children 
were engaged in running errands, or in the delivery of milk or news- 
papers. 

Children may be employed also as street-traders under regulations 
approved by the Watch Committee. 


Important Results of Increase in Child Labour. 


It is not proposed to discuss here the effects of these forms of 
juvenile employment ; but two points arise which are clearly germane 
to this report : 

(1) Children are being increasingly thrown into the company 
of adults on more equal terms than those obtaining in the 
home or at school. 


(2) Because of the scarcity of adult labour they are paid at a 
much higher ‘rate than before the War. 


The capital result of these two factors is that children form wrong 
ideas of values, and more readily assume an inflated view of Vilhay? own 
importance. 


Pocket-Money. 


This view is accentuated by the increased amount of pocket- money 
which many juvenile workers have enjoyed during the War. Inquiries 
at two different schools in connection with this custom of pocket-money 
resulted in the information shown in Table XVI. being collected in 
two classes. 


TaBLE XVI. f 


Showing Extent of Pocket-Money in Two Classes in Poor Districts. 


aed eee 


} } 
| No. of children receiving per week: 
Example | Type of Type of Standard No.in | Average 
School District chosen Standard Age a 
i La aa! tga gdo | 6d, | Bd. Prod. | xf 
SRO pieces | ehinle baat 
Municipal} Poor IV. 70 | 19 Boe ROA te hee 
Non- | | 
Provided | Very Poor| VI. & VII. Qe ya Path sare 80 iQ ca tubemi a mute thot owe 


At the non-provided school for which the figures are given 14 of 
the 38 boys were employed out of school hours and earned wages 
varying from Is. 6d. to 4s. per week. 
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There are other factors which have brought about the present 
excess of pocket-money among children : 

(1) Many soldiers’ wives are in improved circumstances, finan- 
cially, as a result of the War, since, owing to the demand 
for female labour, they are able to supplement their 
separation allowances by earning war-basis wages ; more- 
over, the most expensive member of the family is absent, 
and his civilian employers have, in many cases, made 
whole or part-payment of his wages to his family. 

(2) Many wives of men remaining in civil life have also been 
able to supplement their husbands’ wages by obtaining 
employment. 

(3) Men-artisans receive higher wages than before the War, 
and turther increase their incomes by working overtime. 


Summary of Causes of Unrestraint among Children. 

It may be useful here to summarise in sequence the capital indus- 
trial causes with their economic and social corollaries which, under 
present conditions, make for unrestraint and its probable resultant 
indiscipline in children. 


CuHart XVII. 


Giving Outline of Industrial Causes, with their Economic and Social 
Effects, of Unrestraint among Children. 


INDUSTRIAL CAUSE 


EconoMic EFFECT 


Lack oF MEN: 


male relatives, 


¢ | men social 
workers, 
men teachers. 


Absence o 


WoMEN WORKERS: 
Often in unskilled and 
tiring occupations in 
uninviting surround- 
ings. 


SocIAL EFFEctT 


Less unemployment 
among remaining men. 

Higher wages and longer | 
hours. 

Demand for Female 
Labour. 

Demand for Juvenile | 
Labour. — 


Increased family income. 


CHILD WORKERS: 
Often with adults and 
mostly in casual oc- 
cupations. 


Increased family income, 


| 
| 
| 
“| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


Less restraint on children 


Less restraint on children 

Less need for thrift. 

Demand for cheap pleas- 
ures, 

Homes neglected in 
greater or lesser degree 


Physical and mental de- 
terioration. 

Assumption of undesir- 
able adult practices. 

Formation of habits of 
unrestraint. 

Distaste for discipline of 
continued education. 
Disinclination to enter a 

settled trade. 
More pocket-money. 
More cheap pleasures. 


Absence of Men Social Workers. 
There are many organisations in Manchester which have for their 


chief object social work among boys. 


Lads’ Clubs, Lads’ Brigades, 


es 


Scout Troops, and other similar institutions have provided legitimate 
outlets for the natural restlessness of boys, and have proved an ex- 
cellent means of directing their practical minds into channels capable 


Oey 


of educative development. The chief intrinsic value of these clubs is 
the personal factor ; it is the duty of the officer or scout-master to - 
acquire and to maintain an intimate knowledge, so far as that is 
possible, of each boy placed in his charge, and generally to influence 
him towards the formation of habits which make for the general good. 
A large number of these men workers among boys, and many of the 
older boys, have enlisted, and the loss of their work and influence has 
resulted in a decline in the social value of the organisations with which 
they were connected. Boys are thrown more on their own resources. 
Many have withdrawn from the influence of the clubs, and it is a fair 
assumption to make that some at least who have done so have mis- 
directed the qualities of initiative, courage, and endurance which the 
clubs have striven to inculcate. 


es 
ADDITIONAL Root CAUSES OPERATIVE IN MANCHESTER. 
Social Conditions. 


The causes examined so far are apparent, but it may be advan- 
tageous to inquire into root causes also. In industrial districts 
the workers live near the mills, factories, or workshops in which they 
are employed. The engineering, chemical, cotton, and other Man- 
chester industries do not make for pleasant or healthy surroundings, 
and in such industrial areas there are no allotments, and few and small 
open spaces ; housing is dear, families often large, and overcrowding is 
common. The desire of parents of both sexes for temporary change 
is, therefore, in some measure to be sympathised with, and the com- 
paratively roomy, attractive, and almost palatial music-halls and 
picture-houses largely meet this demand. 

The cumulative effect of manual work, the conditions under 
which much of it is performed, and the desire it creates for cheap 
pleasures is largely the cause of lack of parental control, which, in its 
turn, is the capital cause of juvenile indiscipline. 


Table XIX. contrasts conditions obtaining in Districts A and B 
(shown on Map XVIII.) as regards 
(x) Density of population ; 
~ (2) Number of detected and prosecuted juvenile offenders ; 


(3) Number of various types of institutions incidental to social 
and educational life. 


Some comments on the map and table are appended : 


(1) District A is about 34 times as extensive as district B, but 
has only about the same number of residents. 


(2) Despite disparity in area there is almost equality in the two 
districts in the number of Picture-houses, Clubs, Baths, 
and Libraries. 


(3) The 44 open spaces in district A have a total area of 1,384 
acres ; the 25 in district B total only 96 acres (more than 
60 acres of this total are in one district—Gorton). This 
gives an advantage to district A of rather more than 14 to I. 


(4) There are nearly twice as many evening schools—despite 
equality in population—in district A as in district B. 
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Map XVIII. 


Illustrating Division of Manchester described in 
paragraph on Root Causes. ‘ 


(5) The figures in Table XIX. do not include evening schools 
for girls only, nor do they include girls’ clubs. 

(6) Only 4 municipal open spaces provide for cricket or football 
in district B as against 15 in district A. The Education 
Committee throw open in the summer months the play- 
grounds of 16 schools, 10 of which are in district B. The 
streets are not a good training-ground for children, but in 
the existing shortage of open spaces they are the natural 

‘ medium for children’s play ; and in Manchester there are 
about 600 miles of streets. 
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(7) Picture-houses have the largest individual total of the 
different institutions in both districts A and B, but the 
relative strength of picture- nine in these districts, if 
area be considered, are as 34 to 1. This proportionate 
preponderance of picture-houses in district B does not 
necessarily supply a cause of juvenile offences, and it is 
interesting in this connection to contrast the figures for 
Hulme and Openshaw. Openshaw has 7 picture-houses, 
and, in 1915, 7 offenders brought before the Juvenile Court 
lived in this Ward; on the other hand, Hulme, with only 
one more picture- -house than Openshaw, was responsible 
for 153 juvenile offenders. 


The general conclusion to be drawn from these stray data is, that 
the occupancy of children’s spare time has not been sufficiently con- 
cidered in the past. 


It is true that there have been many “hinds let loose” on 
shildren—like Naphtali, who gave “ goodly words’; but boys in the 
main demand things to do with their hands, and are impatient of 
advice. Gymnasia, physical training, manual hobbies in which the 
rudiments of a trade may be learnt offer means of bringing boys under 
effective but not necessarily coercive supervision ; and to this end more 
clubs, more open spaces, and more trade schools may be found desirable. 


VI. Summary of Findings, 


It may be useful here to collect the facts established in Sections 
II.—V. of this report. 


I. The number of detected juvenile oftences heard by the City 
Justices at the Juvenile Court for the period Ig1I—1915 
averaged 4 for every 1,000 children of elementary 
school age. 


IJ. Nine-tenths of these offences were committed by boys. 


III. The age at which children show the greatest tendency to 
commit offences is 12 years for boys and 13 for girls. 


IV. The majority of the offenders live in the central aréa of the 
City. 
V. The great majority of the offences are criminal in character. 
VI. An upward trend in the number of juvenile offences has been 


noted throughout the period named, and the percentage 
of offences to child-population is still increasing. 


VII. The increase is due exclusively to boys. 
VIII. An increase in juvenile crime is recorded in other large towns. 


IX. The increase extends to “ young persons ’’ from 14 to I6 
years of age. 


X. The increase in juvenile indiscipline is due to a combination 
of industrial, social, and economic causes, which have 
been accentuated since the outbreak of War. 


VII. Suggestions and Comments, 
It is desirable to make some suggestions and comments arising 
from the facts set out in previous sections of this report. 


The subject of the inquiry was juvenile crime, but, in the result, 
there is an impeachment of parents rather than of children, more 
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particularly for the period before the War. The reservation must be 
clearly understood that reference is made to careless or indifferent 
parents. | 

The word crime is used in its technical sense; but the criminal 
offences attributed to children are mainly due to unconsidered mischief 
and love of adventure rather than to the criminal instinct, and the 
qualities shown by many juvenile offenders in carrying out their mis- 
demeanours are among the very qualities the schools wish to develop ; 
the problem is to direct these qualities into proper channels. 

The tendency for juvenile crime to increase so rapidly will 
probably be arrested when the War is over and civil life resumes its 
normal aspects, but it must be remembered that in large centres of 
population there will always be a percentage of homes conducive to 
crime, and that, as a whole, children living in such areas mature 
earlier, and, generally, are more precocious than other children. The 
problem in Manchester, therefore, will remain, differing from year to 
year only in degree. It follows that suggestions made to deal with 
juvenile crime cannot be expurgative but only palliative in effect. 

The principle adhered to throughout the following suggestions 
is that children and ‘‘ young persons” need constant, but not 
necessarily obvious, supervision both in and out of school hours. It 
should be remarked that the suggestions set out are indicative and 
not exhaustive. 


1. Citizenship. 


It is of the utmost importance that school work should be so 
carried on as to inculcate the idea of acting for the social good. 

Much has already been done in this direction. The social 
spirit has been promoted in the schools by means of school 
concerts, school games, scout troops, girl guides, school libraries, 
“open days,’ and other forms of co-operative school effort ; 
and recently visits to various institutions in school hours have 
been encouraged. It is difficult for children of elementary 
school age to comprehend an abstract idea—children learn most 
by seeing and doing. Set lessons in Citizenship, as such, would 
not, therefore, be so valuable a means of instilling in the child- 
mind the idea of acting for the social good as would a further 
development of the social aspect of school life and a collateral 
linking-up with public institutions. 

2. Thnft. 
Additional encouragement must be given to children to be thrifty. 

The thrift of children, as expressed by the statistics of the 
Schools Savings Bank, is excellent in its way, but it is rather to 
economy in things of every-day use to which reference is made. 
The schools have found during the War that they could econo- 
mise in many ways without loss of educational efficiency. This 
is good training for children, and it makes for restraint. The 
same lessons could be inculcated in the home. 


3. School-leaving Age. | 
In view of the facts established in this report and their causes, 
strong resistance must be made against any attempt to lower (even if 
this be suggested as a temporary expedient) 
(a) The School-leaving Age ; 
(6) The Standard of Granting Exemption. 
On the contrary, social good would accrue from an exten- 
sion of the school-leaving age, since the child is longer under 
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daily discipline ; indeed, the time is now ripe for the adoption 
of proposals to raise the school-leaving age and to institute 
compulsory part-time classes for children above elementary 
school age. 

During the dislocation of industry, which will probably 
obtain in greater or lesser degree after the War, all young 
persons should be receiving some form of instruction if they are 
not working. ‘ 


4. Juvenile Employment Bureau. 


Many areas have no Juvenile Employment Committees at work 
as yet, but it is desirable that such areas should immediately establish 
such Committees within their midst, and that the use of the facilities 
offered by Juvenile Employment Bureaux to parents, children, and 
employers should be encouraged. 

In the interests of commercial prosperity and social better- 
ment, technical skill must be fostered and developed, and it 
must be made incumbent upon employers to allow their 
adolescent employees to attend classes during the day as part 
of their training. 


The main objects of the Juvenile Employment Bureaux 
are : 


(a) To furnish information as to employment ; 

(0) To give advice as to conditions of service in the various; 

employments ; 

(c) To afford assistance in obtaining suitable employment 

(Z4) To impress the advisability of attending a suitable 

evening school course. 

The experience of the Manchester Juvenile Employment 
Bureau affords further evidence of lax parental control, since 
juveniles’ first visits are to parents’ visits as 2 to 1. Head 
Teachers can do much to influence both parents and children to 
seek the help the Bureau is able to offer. The great demand 
for juvenile labour and the high wages paid at the present time 
increase the importance of the Bureau’s usefulness, since many 
of the highly-paid juvenile jobs lead to no settled employment, 
and lack of employment in young people quickly leads to physi- — 
cal, mental, and moral deterioration. Moreover, the effect of the 
selective methods of the Bureau, both as regards employments 
and juveniles, must make for the social welfare. 


5. Continuation Schools. 


The introduction of compulsory day continuation schools should 
now be seriously considered. | 


Table XX., relative to children leaving the Manchester 
elementary schools in Ig15, is instructive : , 
TABLE XX. 


Showing Number of Children who Ceased to Receive Instruction on 
leaving the Elementary School in 1915. 


Left Elementary Schools ... AS es 11715 
Went to Higher Day Schools ae bey ges 1S) 
Went to Evening Schools... aoe at eee 
SETTING SEE 
Leaving children of 14 and under who were — 
not attending any of the above types of 
schools... bie Pee re the 6204 
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In considering the figures in Table XX. two things should 

be remembered : 

(2) The Education Committee grant {ree admission to the 
evening continuation schools to children leaving the 
day school. 

(6) The figures include 1,242 children below 14 years of 
age who either passed the labour examination or were 
granted exemption by the Education Committee. 

It should further be pointed out that for a given week in 

- mid-session, when an attendance test was applied to the whole 
evening school system, the attendance was equal to only 59:8 % 
of the number on the roll. 


The position is, therefore : 

(a) That 53 % of children leaving the elementary school 
in 1915 ceased, so far as it could be ascertained, to 
receive school instruction... 

(b) That 13 % of children leaving the elementary schoo‘ 
in I9g15, and who did not proceed to a higher school! 
were between 12 and 14 years of age. 

It would appear that, under the non-compulsory system, 
the City is not deriving full benefit from its well-equipped 
evening schools. The introduction of compulsory continuation 
schools would doubtless be an increased public charge ; but a 
system which allows a large percentage of children to escape 
completely the discipline of the schools, and some at so early 
an age as 12--14, must be in the broadest sense relatively much 
more costly. 

The re-organisation of industry after the War will present 
an excellent opportunity for the introduction of day continua- 
tion classes. 


6. Picture-houses. 


Local Education Authorities should take steps to deal with the 
present unrestricted use of picture-houses by children. 

All films should be censored. Recommendations to visit 
the picture-houses showing films of educative value have, from 
time to time, been sent to the schools by the Director of Educa- 
tion for Manchester, and children visiting these shows within 
school hours have been credited with their attendances at 
school. In this negative way much might be done to discourage 
the exhibition of films of an undesirable type. 

It has been established that films have a great attraction 
for children—the fact of this attraction should be turned to 
educational account. Suitable centrally-situated buildings 
might be utilised for groups of schools as cinema centres, both 
in and out of school hours. If such an organisation were set 
up much would have been done towards effecting a complete 
solution of the picture-house problem, since these centres would 
show only films approved upon educational and recreative 
grounds, and they would certainly attract school children, 


7. After-Care. 
Schemes for After-Care work should be drawn up and put into 
operation as soon as practicable. 


In schemes approved by the Board of Education under the 
Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 1909, provision is made 
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for the formation of After-Care Committees ; in some areas 
such Committees are not as yet in operation. A great deal of 
After-Care work is done in normal times by the various religious 
organisations, by boys’ and girls’ clubs, and other bodies ; but 
there remain large numbers of children untouched by the 
operations of any of these associations. It may be found 
desirable to organise these social forces into one co-operative 
whole. It is clear that there is much work to be done in the 
way of helping and guiding the adolescent, and that a well- 
organised system is necessary. 


8. Supervision of Certain Types of Children. 

Pending the formation of After-Care Committees immediate 
steps should be taken to supervise certain classes of children out of 
school hours. | 

The classes of children which require friendly supervision 
most are : 
(2) Children living in the central areas of the City ; 
(b) Children, who from the observation of teachers, show 
a tendency to lead their companions ; 
(c) Children who trade in the street ; 
(d) Children: employed out of school hours ; 
e) Children who are sub-normal in intelligence ; 
f) Children leaving school on an exemption or labour 
examination certificate ; 
(g) Children ‘‘ placed” by the Juvenile Employment 
Bureaux. 


(h) Children who appear to be neglected. 


9. Occupancy of Spare Time. 
Organised provision should be made for recreation, with special 
reference to the type of children named in 8. 

The following are some of the means which might be 

adopted : 

(a) The opening of more recreation grounds ; 

(b) The organising of evening play centres ; 

(c) The organising of clubs ; 

(d) The use, under certain conditions, of the manual 
centres ; 

(e) The provision of paid organisers to supervise steps taken 
under (a) to (d) ; 

(f) The recreation should be free of charge, and lack of 
means should not debar a child from joining a district 
club ; 

(g) Special attention should be paid by the organisers to 
physical development. 


10. Parents. 
Active measures should be taken with parents who are known fo 
neglect their children. 
Where parental neglect is established the justices in the 
Juvenile Court may fine the parents, in addition to dealing with 
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the child, and increased activities in this direction might have 
good effects; and it might be found useful to distribute the 
terms of the Children Act in simple form amongst this class of 
parents. “ 


It might be possible to establish increased co-operation 
with the N.S.P.C.C, in cases of parents failing to feed or clothe 
their children adequately, failing to provide necessary medical 
treatment, or guilty of any form of parental neglect which, in 
the first instance, is making for physical defect. 


11, Additional. 

(a) The exposure of shop goods on the pavement should be 
checked. Children have the instinct of acquisition, and 
this practice, by putting temptation in their way, encourages 
them to indulge it. 


(6) Some posters on the hoardings are of an undesirable kind, 
particularly those which of late have advertised the so-called 
“revues,” and those picturing incidents in third-rate melo- 
drama. Many of these posters are mischievously 
suggestive, and should be withdrawn. 
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The Moral Defective. 


By W. A. Potts, M.A., M.D., 


Medical Officer to the Birmingham Committee for the 
Care of the Mentally Defective. 


No educated person, however opposed to materialistic doctrines 
he may be, can deny that there is some reason to think that moral 
character must depend on the integrity of a special area or areas ot the 
brain. This is no harder to realise than that some people are Tone 
Deat or Colour Blind for a similar reason. - For you it is easy, because 
you are well acquainted with such consequences of localised defects 
as Word Blindness and Word Deafness, the former being a condition 
in which learning to read by ordinary methods is impossible, and the 
latter a condition in which learning to speak is beset with equal diffi- 
culty. You may also have heard of cases of Mind Blindness, in which 
a person is unable to see, although his eyes are perfect, because the 
area of the brain which receives the impressions made on the peripheral 
sense organ has never developed, or has been destroyed by accident 
or disease. You also know children who can read but not calculate, 
and other defectives who can write beautifully from a copy, but who 
cannot read what they have written, and may have few, if any, other 
accomplishments ; in all these the failure may be explained on 
anatomical grounds. 

In the case of motor functions, such as movements of the arm or 
leg, we can say exactly what part of the brain is concerned ; if a certain 
definite area is permanently destroyed we know that it will never be 
possible to move the hand again. In the case of some more com- 
plicated functions, such as speech, our knowledge is equally definite. 
As regards intellectual attainments our knowledge is not so definite, 
partly because they do not correspond to a small isolated area of the 
brain as does capacity for speech. We know, however, the regions of 
the brain to which they do correspond, namely, the anterior or front 
part ; the healthy condition of a considerable portion of this part is 
necessary for the proper development of any of the intellectual 
faculties. 

Reasoning by analogy there is no reason why there should not be 
a moral centre in the brain, just as there is a centre for reading. No 
insuperable difficulty is presented by the consideration that moral 
character is not a unit character, but a complex, in which are blended 
together a sense of our duties to ourselves and our neighbours, and an 
appreciation of other considerations as well. The reading centre does 
not depend on asingle unit, but on the healthy development and function 
of three different centres, namely, a visual and an auditory one, and 
also a kinesthetic one, that is one that determines the movements in 
speaking ; it depends also on the integrity of the lines of communication 
between all three. Nor need we give up our theory of a material basis 
because the moral sense is undeveloped at birth, and must be culti- 
vated ; the normal child cannot read in infancy, but has to be taught 
later on; he cannot, however, be taught to read at all unless the 
material base is intact. | 

There does not seem to me to be any reason why such a 
materialistic theory should distress even the most spiritually minded ; 
even if there is an anatomical basis of morality, there is still, I believe, 
ample scope for the exercise of the spiritual element in our nature. 

Those who trust to an entirely metaphysical explanation of the 
moral sense, before they can win us to their creed, must first explain 
how it is that after severe injury to certain areas of the brain a man’s 
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moral nature may be entirely changed. Many years ago I was 
impressed by the history of a man who fell a distance of three storeys 
from a scaffolding and broke his skull ; a few minutes after he got up 
and walked, but could not walk to the hospital as he intended. He 
made an extraordinary recovery, in spite of the skull and brain being 
badly damaged. Unfortunately, although in a few weeks he was able 
to go home and get about as usual, his moral character steadily 
deteriorated. Instead of a sober, industrious workman, a good 
husband and a kind father, he became an idle drunkard, of no use to 
anyone. There are several similar cases on record. . 

I believe, then, that the moral sense is centred in areas and tracts 
of the brain, which we shall one day be able to locate. A moral 
defective or moral imbecile is a person in whom this centre is absent, 
or has been destroyed by accident or disease. The moral failing may 
not be complete ; just as there are some word-blind children who can 
with infinite care and patience be taught to read words of one syllable, 
so there are some moral defectives who can acquire a limited appre- 
ciation of their social responsibilities. You know the old saying in the 
case of lunatics, ‘“ Some are more mad than bad, others more bad than 
mad.’ It is possible for absence of moral sense to exist without any 
other defect whatsoever ; probably all of us know one or more people 
who are normal in every other way, spring from respectable families, 
have been carefully educated, and yet in regard to whom we know that 
we would not trust them a yard. _ 

In the majority of the mentally defective the moral centre is not 
thoroughly healthy, but functionates in a manner that corresponds with 
their other weaknesses. Such a defective is not a moralimbecile. That 
term should only be applied when there is either no moral sense at all, 
or the moral shortcoming is out of all proportion to the rest of the 
development. 

In case any of you are afraid that I am going to excuse too much 
wickedness and wrongdoing I must say now that I believe a true 
moral defective is very rare; after I had examined some 400 
prisoners at Winson Green Prison for the Royal Commission on the 
Feeble-minded, I reported that I had not seen a single moral defective. 
On two occasions I have tried to get statistics in relation to the number 
of moral defectives. The first of these was about fifteen years ago, 
when I examined carefully r00 consecutive admissions to a Magdalen 
Home, and found that thirty-seven of the hundred were defective in 
some way; seven of the thirty-seven I classed as moral imbecilesi 
These seven morally-defective girls, though sharp and intelligent, had 
no sense of honour or modesty, and were insusceptible to moral and 
religious training, thereby differing markedly from the majority. 
Nothing could restrain them from lying and stealing from their com- 
panions. These figures showed that there was one moral defective for 
every five mental defectives ; as the number of mental defectives had 
then been ascertained to be -5 per cent., or five in every thousand of 
the ordinary population, they suggested there was one moral defective 
in every thousand of the ordinary population. 

More recently I have estimated the number of defectives who 
should be placed in a State Institution for dangerous and violent cases 
by the Birmingham Committee for the Mentally Defective. I con- 
sider that Birmingham requires twenty-two places in the first instance 
in such an institution, or one for every fifty thousand of the population. 
It is not necessary to place all moral defectives in a special institution ; 
many of them can be treated with ordinary mental defectives, especially 
if they are placed under control, as they should be, directly after 
leaving school. 
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Unfortunately there was at first no State Institution for bad 
cases, and now there is only one for females, so we had to place many 
of our moral defectives at Monyhull. I found that one in every four 
of the male defectives we had dealt with at one period was really of 
a criminal or morally-defective type, a proportion not so very 
different to the one moral defective in every five of the defectives I 
found in the Magdalen Home several years ago. 

One of the most important problems connected with mental defect 
is the question of responsibility. In the past our legal methods of 
settling this have been lamentably unscientific and behind the times 
as compared with France, Germany, and America. The passing of the 
Mental Deficiency Act three years ago at once greatly improved our 
position, and will lead, in time, to a more rational procedure. 

The mentally-defective criminal has now two chances of escape 
from the ordinary penalties for crime ; if he can be described either as 
feeble-minded, or as a moral imbecile, he may be dealt with, before or 


after conviction, under the Mental Deficiency Act, and not in the 


ordinary manner. Those who are anxious to help him may find a 
stumbling-block in the fact before dealing with him under the Act 
the Court may require evidence that the mental defect has existed from 
birth or an early age. If he has not been in a Special School this may 
be difficult to prove, especially as parents are proverbially blind to 
faults in their offspring and may stoutly assert that no peculiarity has 
ever been noticed. Then, too, we have had several cases to deal with 
under the Act who had no home and none of whose relations can be 
found; they are clearly defective at 21 say, but who is to say they 
were defective at 6or7. In Birmingham we have got over both these 
difficulties by the Stipendiary accepting my statement on oath in Court 
that, as the result of my examination, I can declare that the defect 
must have existed at an early age and could have been noticed by 
an expert at that time. As Sir Bryan Donkin* has pointed out, such 
testimony is all that the Court can demand. “Most expert evidence 
constantly accepted in law courts, not only from doctors in cases of 
mental and physical diseases generally, but also from witnesses on 
many other kinds of technical questions, consists largely of opinions 
based on reasoned inference.” 

In the past the matter of responsibility was made by the lawyers 
to hinge on the question of whether the criminal knew the difference 
between right and wrong; this involved a miserable travesty of 
justice, because many imbeciles and lunatics knew the difference. 
It was an improvement when the question was allowed to be, did the 


wrongdoer know the nature and quality of his act. The mentally- 


defective murderer knows the nature of his crime, but a wise interpre- 
tation of the expression “ know the quality of his act ” should enable 
him to escape the ordinary penalty; if a defective has obviously not 
got the same horror of the crime of murder as you and I have, we are 
justified in saying he does not know the quality of his act, even though 
he does know it is wicked and punishable by death. 

This leads us to the extremely interesting problem of the diagnosis. 
In the past this has been unsatisfactory in all countries. Quite 
recently, however, a new departure has been made in America 
by Dr. Goddard, of the Vineland Institution for Defectives, who 
at three trials, in each of which a defective was convicted of 
murder, first tested the prisoner by the Binet Scale and then gave 
evidence that as he was mentally under the age of twelve he did not 


** Occasional Notes on the Mental Deficiency Act.” By Sir Bryan Donkin, M.D, 
The Journal of Mental Sctence, July, 1916. . 
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know the nature and quality of his act. Goddards’ theory is that in 
normal children the moral faculty is undeveloped till after the age of 
12, and that just as a child is not held to be fully responsible, so an 
adult who is classified as below 12 by the Binet Scale is also not fully 
responsible for crime. Of these three murderers two were decided by 
the jury to be defectives; the other was convicted of murder and 
electrocuted. I do not think anyone who has had any practical 
experience with defectives could doubt from the conduct of the third 
man both before and after his crime that he also was defective ; un- 
fortunately while three medical men testified that he was feeble-minded, 
three others asserted that he had normal intelligence ; those who took 
the latter view used the Binet tests, but interpreted the results wrongly 
and showed that they did not know how to use them. Unfortunately - 
the jury did not appreciate this, and gave the prisoner the benefit of 
the doubt. 

In these cases the question of responsibility was made to depend 
on the degree of intelligence. In our Mental Deficiency Act it depends 
on Mental, not Intellectual Defect. Intellect is only one province of 
the mind, and may not be impaired in cases of mental defect. In the 
case of moral ‘imbeciles the Act makes insusceptibility to repeated 
punishment the test. 

How can the presence or absence of moral sense be recognised ? 
Partly by the previous history of the individual, and partly by his 
conduct immediately before and after his crime. There may be no 
premeditation, no adequate motive, no attempt at concealment. In 
addition, his demeanour and attitude during the trial or investigation 
is an important clue. A trained observer will see that there is no 
sense of shame, and no regret whatever for his act: A method of 
great value is to get an impressive speaker to preach to the delinquent, 
while the expert observes how he receives the homily; the speaker 
should do as he would with a person of normal intelligence, and it is 
much better that he should not know that the criminal is believed to 
be a defective. I have had many opportunities of seeing youths in 
prison addressed in this way; while the kindly words of advice and 
reproof affect the normal, to whose eyes they will frequently bring 
tears, they have a far different effect on the moral defective. The 
more earnestly the speaker dwells on the dreadful nature of the offence, 
the more bland and innocent will be the smile on the face of the delin- 
quent, who shows that he has no appreciation whatever of the real. 
nature of his act. _When pressed for an explanation, instead of blaming 
bad companions or making the usual excuses, he will probably say he 
did it for the fun of the thing. From first to last his attitude and 
demeanour will be that of callous indifference, and markedly different 
to that of a normal person. 

‘In connection with the diagnosis we must consider Lombroso’s 
theory. Lombroso was an Italian authority on mental disease who 
some years ago put forward the startling proposition that criminals 
could be diagnosed by their physiognomy, and by taking certain 
measurements of the skull and finding that they were abnormal ;. the 
idea that criminality could be recognised by a foot rule was received 
with ridicule, but on further consideration was seen to contain an 
element of truth; then, of course, the swing of the pendulum went 
too far the other way, and too much importance was attached to 
cranial configuration. Now we are able to take a rational view ; the 
moderate view is confirmed by the careful observations and records 
of Dr. Charles Goring, Medical Officer at Parkhurst Prison, who three 
years ago published a large blue-book on “ The English Convict.” 
In his frontispiece he shows in the top half of the page the imaginative 
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portraits of thirty English criminals taken from Havelock Ellis’ book 
on “ The Criminal,” and in the lower half thirty actual photographs 
taken at Parkhurst. Atglance at the two groups shows that many 
criminals are not peculiar in appearance at all, and that those who are, 
are not nearly so peculiar as Havelock Ellis would wish us to believe ; 
the conclusion is justified that the imaginative portraits sketched in 
Havelock Ellis’ book are due to the imagination of an enthusiastic, 
but uncritical, observer. Having thus dealt with the theory that 
criminals can be diagnosed by their anatomy, Dr. Goring shows that 
there is something in the theory, because abnormalities and disease 
of all kinds are much more common among criminals than among the 
ordinary population. It is only fair to point out that the peculiarities 
recognised by Lombroso are not all of them unpleasing. He says that 
the forger and sHarper has frequently a singular air of bonhomie, a kind 
of clerical appearance which is indeed necessary in his business, because 
it inspires confidence. He also states that some have angelic faces ; 
this was undoubtedly so in one of the most detestable young villains 
I ever saw in prison. 

The true state of matters is much the same as it is with the feeble- 
minded. At one time many of us hoped that careful investigation 
would detect in all of them such definite stigmata as are exhibited by 
the Microcephalic or the Mongolian. Now we know these are only to 
be found in a limited number of cases. On analysing the first 470 cases 
I examined under the Mental Deficiency Act I found that only 20 per 
cent. exhibited a special physiognomy ; more than a quarter of these 
would have to be excluded because they were hydrocephalic ; well- 
marked hydrocephaly is not inconsistent with good intelligence and 
an honest character. Most of the special types were in the Idiot class, 
who showed such definite characteristics in 37-5 per cent. of cases as 
compared with 16-5 of the higher groups ; but Idiots are not equal to 
becoming criminals ; criminals are recruited more freely from the high 
grade of feeble-minded ; as these less frequently show marked pecu- 
liarities, and their peculiarities are less conspicuous when present, it 
is clear that we can only diagnose quite a few criminals by this method. 

For our diagnosis, therefore, we are driven back to the 
previous history, and, above all, to the demeanour and behaviour 
before and after the crime and at the trial. There must be something 
irrational about the murderer who can lie down beside his victim and 
go to sleep. In Court the ordinary defective, whatever his crime and 
whatever the penalty, will often be the person who appears to be the 
least interested in the proceedings. His attitude will be markedly 
different to that of a normal man, who will show signs of strain and 
anxiety when great issues hang upon the verdict. A defective con- 
victed of murder, when the judge had pronounced sentence of death, 
said in a tone of complete indifference, “ Thank you, my Lord.” 
Compare that with the collapse of an intelligent man, who may have 
to be assisted by the warders, or the desperate struggles of the man 
who has determined to take poison. These differences, however, mean 
little or nothing to the layman. You will not be surprised to hear that 
my proposal that, as Medical Officer to the Committee for the Mentally 
Defective, I should sometimes be allowed to sit in Court and point out 
where there was prima facie evidence of defective intelligence, did not 
find favour with the legal authorities. I believe, however, that the 
day will come when medical assessors will be welcomed in Court in 
England, especially in the Children’s Court, as they already are in 
more than one place in America. After all, a considerable proportion 
of all prisoners—a proportion variously estimated at from 10 to 30 per 
cent.—are mentally defective and should be treated accordingly. This 
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Io or 30 per cent. often get into trouble, not because they are true 
moral defectives, but simply because, being feeble-minded, they are 
weak all through and very susceptible to their environment, which 
has unfortunately been a bad one. Protect the feeble-minded from 
bad influence and bad example and they will behave quite well. 


Legal authorities attach much importance as regards responsibility 
for crime to the presence or absence of motive ; if there is no possible 
motive they may think of mental defect ; if an ordinary motive is 
found they think that predicates ordinary intelligence ;_ difficulties 
arise because the inexperienced cannot understand that both lunatics 
and defectives are actuated by the same motives as ordinary people, 
and only behave worse because they have less control over their passions 
and a less keen appreciation of the consequences of wrong action. I 
need hardly say that it is not possible to determine either a moral 
defective or a feeble-minded criminal by the nature of the crime. We 
cannot, however, but believe that an utterly callous individual, guilty 
of repeated murders, must be morally defective. It is well to remember 
that arson and incendiarism, without any hope of pocketing the 
insurance indemnity, are crimes to which the feeble-minded are 
naturally prone, and there are certain unnatural offences which are 
scarcely ever committed by people of ordinary intelligence. The 
causes which lead people to prison are various ; among others are to be 
noted mental and physical defects, deficient self-control in youth, 
unsuitable occupations ; alcohol comes in in several ways; it may 
be that the crime is committed under its influence, or that it is 
done with the object of later indulgence ; in the case of women 
particularly, petty thefts are often prompted by the craving for 
alcohol ; it is not kleptomania, but dipsomania that is the trouble. In 
the case of men in middle life whose previous record has been blameless, 
a conviction for theft may be the first indication of the onset of a 
special form of Insanity, known as General Paralysis of the Insane. 
This disease is extremely difficult: to diagnose in the early stages, 
and crimes committed during its development sometimes lead to 
injustice. Environment and training of course make many criminals ; 
such circumstances are of special importance for the mentally defective, 
who, will, however, behave well enough if they have a fair chance. 


The true moral defective, as I have pointed out, is a rare individual. 
His origin is obscure, but he is known to appear in families many of 
whom are the victims of Insanity. In order to make it plain what 
he is like I will give you a brief account of a special case. 


A youth, aged 19, the son of respectable people, was educated at 
an ordinary school and subsequently at a technical school, where he 
exhibited special talent, especially for drawing. He writes an exquisite 
hand, and is an expert in photography. He has had several situations, 
usually as a clerk, but if he has not been summarily dismissed, he has 
always given them up after a few weeks’ work. He was a thief at an 
early age, and has frequently been caught in the act at school and 
elsewhere. He has several times been in the hands of the police, and 
has served a term of imprisonment. He is utterly depraved ; lies in 
bed in the morning, and spends all the money he can get on drink and 
vice. He steals from his own family, and pawns the clothes with 
which he is provided. Although he will do no ordinary work, he 
spends hours in his favourite hobby of enlarging photographs. This 
he does, not in the usual way, but in a manner suggestive of a mental 
twist, for he makes a large pencil drawing of a small photograph, and 
then photographs the large drawing. So accurately is this done that 
people think the enlargement is effected in the usual way. He is 
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certainly abnormal, for he has a narrow forehead, suffers from an 
extreme degree of short sight, and has a diseased heart. 

The treatment of the moral imbecile presents great difficulty ; 
prison does him no good, and he may be too intelligent or too wicked 
for an institution for ordinary defectives. Nothing but prolonged 
treatment is any use. During all the time he must be under firm 
discipline, with plenty of occupation ; a simple, active, out-door life ; 
no stimulants of any kind. A careful investigation must be made for 
any abnormality; wonderful moral reformations have sometimes 
followed an operation for Adenoids, or suitable glasses to relieve an 
abnormal strain on the eye. In conclusion, I will merely say that 
the Moral Imbecile is a very interesting, but very unsatisfactory 
member of the community. Fortunately the true moral imbecile 
only exists in limited numbers. 
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Special School Work in Institutions. 


By W. H. Coupranp, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), Etc., 
Medical Superintendent, The Royal Albert Institution, Lancaster. 


Sir Henry Miers, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am in a quandary which, in its French form, or by its Latin 
origin, signifies : ‘‘ What shall I do, or say, or where turn me, I know 
not.” Now I don’t propose to continue in this strain, for you would 
soon vote me a bore, but the expression serves to show that I foresee 
difficulties in treating my subject in an interesting way. I am only a 
fellow-worker, like yourselves, in the school of the mentally deficient, 
but my class at the Royal Albert Institution is one of 720 pupils be it 
remembered, most of whom you would reject from your Special School, 
so that makes my work different at once from yours. 

To come immediately to grips with fundamentals: ‘‘ What is,” 
and ‘‘ What has been,”’ the object of the Institution in its work since 
patients first entered its doors in 1870, the Committee adopting as its 
motto the Apostolic injunction: ‘‘ Comfort the Feeble-minded.” It 
can be summed up very emphatically and very shortly in the one word 
‘‘ happiness ’’—to make every endeavour to supply happiness and yet 
more happiness to the lives of the inmates, however lowly, whose 
opportunities for acquiring it have been so terribly curtailed. I don't 
need to digress to emphasise the outstanding need for the moral 
virtues—great or lesser—the Great War has done that for us all, and 
happiness must, in our moral metaphysic, be granted premier place. 
If needed so much by us normals, how much more for those whose 
minds lack many of the incentives for attaining it. That is my Religio 
Medici. Modern scientific psychology—experimental or theoretical— 
is of doubtful service to us mental defective instructors unless it brings 
with it the ray of light implied in the word “ happiness.” I beg you 
beware of the bogey of utilitarianism in the teaching of the imbecile ; 
get out of him or her as much work and useful labour as you can, but 
forswear that soul-damning fetish—thinking only of the monetary side 
of trades and occupations. | 

You must excuse me in this address using the term imbecile so 
often: after nineteen years’ work at the Royal Albert Institution I 
still don’t find it necessary to use the modern word “ feeble-minded.”’ 
This word reminds me rather of an expression that Tennyson used 
about Louis Napoleon, which I may slightly alter thus: “It is true 
that we have a beautiful term, but only the Devil knows what it 
means.” Of technical terms, like much else, one may say that— 
What is new is not necessarily good, and what’s good is not of essence 
new. Ihave to work my own Institution under a new and very com- 
plex Act of Parliament—the Mental Deficiency Act, which, in I913, 
superseded the Idiots Act, which again, in 1886, took the place of the 
Lunacy Acts so far as Imbecile Institutions were concerned. The 
definitions in the Mental Deficiency Act are, in my judgment, ill 
advised, and fully justify Burke’s statement that “a definition may 
be exact and yet go but a little way towards informing us of the nature 
of the thing defined.” And where, in practice, from the point of view 
of the certifying doctor, imbecility ends and the higher stage of feeble- 
mindedness commences, I, at least, know not. So far, at the Royal 
Albert, we have no connection with the Board of Education and, 
therefore, cannot directly take in cases sent by the Education Com- 
mittees, although they be under sixteen years of age. My own 
personal view is that directly a child, irrespective of its age, is declared 
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definitely to be mentally defective, then it should be placed, and should 
continue to be, under the control of one Authority, thus avoiding the 
present cumbrous and complicated procedure. 

I must lay my cards on the table at once and say that, at the 
Institution, we have consistently maintained that what a defective 
essentially needs is removal from the well-meaning but uneven and 
injudicious home influence, and, therefore, pardon me for saying this, 
the Special Class is but the half loaf that is better than no bread. When 
the child goes home daily the supervision over habits such as gluttony, 
the inculcation of obedience and cleanliness, and moral restraint is 
bound to be in abeyance unless the parents and the home are excep- 
tional. I have, for the same reason, very little belief in “ guardian- 
ship,’ which is but a make-shift. Everyone who has seen many 
relatives of mentally-defective children must have been struck by 
their unsuitability to give that even routine and mental atmosphere 
which is essential if progress is to be secured, and, likewise, I am sure 
the competent guardian, even if a stranger, is one more often imagined 
than found. 

In drawing attention to the work at Lancaster I beg your for- 
bearance while I try to word-paint its energies, and I would ask you 
to do us the honour of visiting the machine to see it living and 
throbbing, and not merely evidenced by the dead material we have 
sent as an exhibit. The annual report of 1914 is entitled the 
“ Fiftieth,” and this half century has seen an active growth of a 
charity whose subscription area covers the six Northern Counties and 
Cheshire—a fairly important slice of industrial England. From the 
start in 1864, when Mr. James Brunton, book-keeper, a none too 
opulent Quaker, offered “to give £2,000 for the establishment of an 
Asylum for the reception, care, and training of idiot children,” until 
the present day over 3,600 patients have entered the door of what was 
originally styled ‘The Northern Counties Asylum for Idiots and 
Imbeciles.”” May this continued record of prosperity, as evidenced 
in each succeeding report, make us remember the old Manx proverb— 
“When the poor man gives to the poor, God himself smiles.” The 
first Medical Superintendent, Dr. Shuttleworth, is honourably known 
to most of you—to many personally, to others by his text-book now 
in its fourth edition, and by many contributions to the literature of 
the subject. He it was who implanted the doctrines of the pioneer, 
Séguin, in the work of the embryo Institution, and carried them out 
with ever-increasing success until he retired in 1893, and whose 
successors have not thought wise to interfere, in the adult stage, with 
the foundations so carefully laid. What are these foundations ? 
Firstly, every worker must be naturally fond of children—for all 
defectives, whatever their age, are mentally children—and, secondly, 
such workers must attune their own minds to the outlook of these 
children on the world and people around them. Thirdly, all the 
training must be on physiological lines. This is how Séguin put it: 
‘Our work is one ever changing in form, never changing in object ; 
it is the work in which the teacher, the nurse, the physician, the phi- 
losopher, the moralist have something to do. But all that each does 
must be done in the spirit of affection, and that of the deepest kind. 
Science, art, literature, education, medicine, philosophy may each do 
something for our pupils, but love alone can truly socialise them, and 
those alone who love them are their true rescuers.” Moral association, 
sociability, family affinity, all these have to be created in the idiot ; 
his sense of affection stands in need, like his physical senses, of develop- 
ment. Make the detective child live in a world of love and half your 
work as teachers is then accomplished. 

In comparing Institution work with Special School work one must 
carry clearly in mind that many of the former patients have been 
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already in the latter schools and have been found unsuitable, so that 
the average standard is probably lower, making improvement more 
difficult, and imposing greater strain on the energies of the teacher. 
Occupations such as gardening, farm work, and joinery on a big scale 
are not such as can be carried out at a Special School, so that it is the 
aim of the Institution to develop the manual side more than the other 
can do. An Institution with its large grounds has facilities for open- 
air education that is lacking in a Special School situated, it may be, 
in the midst of a smoky industrial town. We have both of us to keep 
in mind that imbeciles had better know one thing well than merely 
remember something of a hundred: his stages must be short—his 
mental vision is myopic, the middle distances and horizon interesting 
him not at all. Occupations where the end soon crowns all, and where, 
if possible, the purchasing by a stray visitor of his handiwork increases 
his interest—these must be the prime factors in your curriculum. 
Have an annual sale is my advice to you, and see also that the patients 
do not fail to remind the parent of their birthdays ; these are two good 
ways of keeping all interested in your labours. At the Royal Albert 
we have our action classes, our testing classes, and our three R’s—we 
range from spoon-cleaning to lace-work, from wool-teasing to toy- 
making on the manual side, and from form-and-peg boards to letter- 
writing and drawing, and advanced arithmetic for those who like it, 
on the more purely school time-table. Our manual occupations in 
school are done in the afternoon, the elder girls in the morning carrying 
out household duties. Our Storey Home branch, where 40 girls live 
and which was opened in 1808, is self-contained—all their own cookery, 
and laundry work is done there, as well as useful needlework. Stocking- 
knitting machines and jersey-making machines are used both here and 
at the main building. The senior boys are either half or full time in 
the workshops. These are styled the Herbert Storey Workshops, and 
are in a separate building erected in 1904. On the ground floor em- 
ployment is found in weaving, joinery, wood-carving, and picture- 
framing. The next floor has shops for basket-making and chair- 
_ caning, book-binding and shoe-making ; finally, the uppermost floor 
has accommodation for printing, tailoring, brush and mat-making. 
As detail is wearisome I ask you to come and see the living machine 
for yourselves. As far as our accommodation will allow every work- 
shop occupation has its commencement in a school class. The junior 
boys, who reside on the same side of the main institution as the girls, 
and share their schoolrooms, learn to use their fingers by tie-weaving, 
etc., in order to fit them for early entry to the-workshops. Macramé 
work is rather out of fashion at present, but it is a useful exercise, 
because tying knots tightly and accurately may be made a moral 
exercise by inducing muscular control. Clay and plasticine modelling 
may be made introductory to pastry-making and bread-moulding. 
Boys who are capable of farm work and tending cattle have special 
attention paid to make them kind to animals, for, if you have valuable 
stock such as we have at Lancaster, a lad may do it serious injury if 
he is not taught to be forbearing. The imbecile is not necessarily 
cruel, but — 
“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.”’ 

Very few patients can be trusted to milk a cow dry, at least that is 
our experience. 

Looking over the Board of Education occupations as given in 
Dr. Meredith Young’s new book on the defective child—a little book 
which, by. the way, I can thoroughly recommend to you—I note that 
we do practically all those named except repoussé or bent iron work. 
Correlate your lessons for the defective child even more than for the 
normal one, and ever keep in mind the old teachers’ maxim: ‘ Don’t 
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say don’t; say do.” Time prohibits my mentioning drill and play- 
games—you all do these, but the imbecile needs exercises that grip the 
attention and in which the psychical side is the more important, the 
mere mechanical development of the muscles being secondary. Medical 
officers have to remember that John Locke said the teacher’s business 
was with the inside mainly, but the clay cottage was not to be forgotten. 
An imbecile’s feelings as regards temperature, draughts, fatigue, etc., 
are not those of his teacher, who must constantly remember that the 
lower grades are but hothouse plants, to be recognised and treated as 
such. As evidence of this ask any official of an Institution what care 
she has to exercise to ward off chilblains. We are fortunate in 
Lancaster in having from our farm estate of over 200 acres a plentiful 
supply of meat and milk, especially valuable in these troublous times, 
and to complete our hygiene we have sea air coming in at our upper 
windows. 

Such, Ladies and Gentlemen, are some of the interests of our 
Institution whose energies are controlled by an active, enlightened 
Central Committee, whose outlook is forward, and who, from the 
beginning, have been in favour of permanent care for those who need 
it, but whose schemes for enlargement have been postponed owing to 
the exigencies of War. We claim that where so many homes have 
lost the head-of the household, swallowed by the grim monster Death, 
there is, if a defective child is one of the family, all the more need for 
care and treatment for such, and, therefore, the charities like the one 
of which I have the honour to be Medical Superintendent are entitled 
to ask for further aid from its well-wishers, and increased support and 
help from the Government department which is entrusted with the 
carrying out of the law of the mentally defective. “Let us all, Institution 
workers and Special School teachers, keep on energising, realising that 
each fresh pupil is a fresh problem to be solved. 

Toil is onward—use it 

With a forward aim! 

Toil is heavenly—choose it ; 

And its warfare claim. 

’Tis a period of progression, 

’Tis an age of growing mind, 

’Tis a time when mighty impulse 

Heaves the breast of human kind. 
Methinks I have offered to you but a Barmecide feast—full of froth 
and empty talk—and that I have not, indeed, compared your work 
with mine own, but it is all for the better if I have made you dissatisfied 
with what I have said, so that you will come to the Royal Albert to see 
things for yourselves, and I offer you a hearty welcome in the name of 
my Committee if you care to do so. 

We have much ground yet to till in the mentally-defective field, 
for the subject is still young. A writer in the Quarterly Magazine tor 
September, 1868, said that the idea of educating the imbecile was 
probably the youngest born among the daughters of philanthropy, 
and now that the State has intervened we are about to see the verifica- 
tion of Séguin’s words: ‘“‘ It is not enough that a truth arise in the 
mind of a thinker, and that the advocates of light and progress are 
ready to hail its birth ; the social medium in which it has to work must 
be also ready, otherwise it falls upon soil in which it cannot germinate, 
and no decided result ensues.’ I think the body social—the great 
public conscience—at last realises the urgency of the case of the 
mental defective. 

This address is, I fear, over long, but I venture to proffer as an 
excuse the reply that the little boy gave to the question, “ What are 
the sins of omission ?”’ “‘ Sins of omission,” said he, ‘‘ are those we 
ought to have committed, but have forgotten to commit ” 
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Séguin and Physiological Education. 
By G. E. SHUTTLEWoRTH, B.A., M.D., Etc., © 


Fellow of King’s College, London; Hon. Consulting Physician 
(formerly Medical Superintendent), Royal Albert Institu- 
tion, Lancaster ; and ‘‘ Special Schools”? Medical Officer, 
Willesden Education Committee. 


I much appreciate the honour of being allowed to address 
this Conference, which is considering mainly present-day problems 
with regard to mental defectives, on a topic of more remote and 
historical interest. I propose to give you a few biographical 
particulars and personal reminiscences of one who may be designated 
as the pioneer in their training, and the earliest exponent of 
the educational principles essential to their mental development. 
I may add that the principles Séguin laid down some seventy 
years ago apply to a far wider range than the instruction of 
imbeciles, and I shall hope to show that his master-mind anticipated 
many of the modern methods which of late years have been accepted 
by the educational world as recent discoveries. As Mr. Holman well 
puts it in the opening sentence of his admirable book on Séguin* (to 
which I would at once express my appreciative acknowledgments), 
“The world has, not infrequently, had to rediscover its great men 
after they were dead, even though their works lived after them.” The 
voice of Séguin was indeed in his own day—at any rate as far as general 
educational science was concerned—as of one crying in the wilderness, 
and was even derided by the self-satisfied educationalists of the time. 
His ideas were, indeed, in advance of the age in which he lived; but 
what joy would it have been to him to see a meeting like this of experts 
in “special ’’ education and of earnest students of the subject nearest 
to his heart ! 

Edouard Séguin was born in 1812 of a good Burgundian stock, 
numbering among his forebears several physicians of repute. Educated 
first at the provincial College of Auxerre and subsequently at the 
Lycée St. Louis in Paris, he studied medicine at the Sorbonne, where 
he fell under the inspiring influence of Itard and Esquirol, both eminent 
medical professors with a penchant for psychological investigation. 
Itard had, indeed, startled his scientific contemporaries some thirty 
years earlier by his attempt to humanise and educate the so-called 
““ Sauvage ‘de l’Aveyron,” a boy apparently about twelve years old 
captured in 1798 by sportsmen in the forest of Caune. The boy had 
obviously been for a long time running wild in the woods. and had 
probably subsisted on small game, roots, nuts, and acorns. This 
creature, more like a beast than a human being, unclothed and speech- 
less, fiercely resisting with his teeth and nails—grown into claws—all 
attempts to clothe or control him, ultimately found his way to the 
School for Deaf Mutes at Paris, then under the charge of Sicard, the 
successor of the famous Abbé de l’Epée. The case excited much 
interest amongst the savants of the day, and Itard inclined at first to 
the opinion that the savagery of the boy was simply due to his solitary 
life and deprivation of human control and companionship. Various 
means used for rehabilitating him having proved utter failures, Itard, 
by degrees and reluctantly, came to the conclusion that the boy was 
an Idiot. Thereupon he set to work to formulate a scheme of training 


* Séguin and his Physiological Method of Education. Henry Holman, M.A, 
(formerly H.M.1.S.). London, 1914. . 
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which he thought would be suited to his condition, and the steps of 
the process proposed were :— 
1. The Development of the Senses ; 
2. The Development of the Intellectual faculties ; 
3. The Development of the Affective functions ; 


and thus he unconsciously laid the foundation of the education of 
mental defectives. 


Séguin’s gifts as a student, especially his analytical powers and his 
persevering patience in research, had gained him Itard’s esteem, and 
the young physician became the favourite companion of his old age. 
At the veteran’s house he would often meet Esquirol, then the foremost 
psychologist of France. We can imagine “ the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul” that would attend the gatherings of so notable a trio. 
It was, indeed, through the influence of Itard (whom he refers to as his 
illustrious master) that Séguin determined to devote himself to the 
study of Idiots, and to think out methods for their improvement ; and 
in his efforts in this direction he had the cordial assistance and en- 
couragement of Esquirol. In 1837, when only 25, Séguin undertook 
the treatment and education of a child (Adrian) ‘‘ almost dumb and 
apparently an idiot ’”’ (to quote the guarded description of the case by 
Esquirol and Guersant), and these authorities testified by formal 
certificate, in August, 1839, that, after 18 months’ careful training, 
Séguin had taught his pupil “ to make use of his senses, to take care 
of himself, to speak, to write, to reckon, etc.” Evidently the “apparent 
idiot ’ was of a type superior to that we should call idiotic nowadays ; 
but the fact remains that new and special methods were necessary to 
initiate progress, which had previously been considered hopeless. 
There is fortunately preserved in Séguin’s pamphlet entitled “ Résumé 
de ce que nous avons fait depuis quatorze mois,” originally published 
in 1839 but reprinted by Bourneville with other memoirs in 1897, a 
statement of the principles and proceedings which led to so happy 
a result with this pupil, and this account is also signed by Esquirol as 
vouching for its correctness. Encouraged by this individual success 
Séguin proceeded to open, in 1839, a “ School for Idiots ” in Paris— 
the first ‘‘ Special School’ on record. This, though necessarily more 
or less an experiment and scrutinised not always in a friendly spirit, 
justified its existence as time went on by excellent results, and attracted 
numerous visitors from all civilised countries. It served, indeed, as a 
model for developments which soon arose in Switzerland and Germany, 
and later in America and Great Britain. 

‘The success of this ‘‘ private adventure school,’ for such it was, | 
as it had been equipped and carried on at Séguin’s personal risk and 
expense, drew the attention of the public authorities of Paris to the 
possibilities of amelioration, if not of cure, of what had been previously 
deemed the hopeless condition of defectives, and Séguin was requested 
by the Minister of the Interior to give a probationary course of in- 
struction to the poor idiot children at the Hospital for Incurables— 
subsequently removed to Bicétre, outside the fortifications—and in 
1842 a Government Commission reported so favourably on his work 
that a further year’s trial was recommended, and in consequence of 
their final report he was appointed Director of the Idiot Department 
of the great Bicétre Hospital, with which he remained connected until 
the French Revolution of 1848. Meanwhile his name as an author 
was becoming widely known, and amongst his publications we find 
his first comprehensive essay on the ‘‘ Theory and Practice of the 
Education of Children mentally retarded and Idiots,” being of the 
. nature of a report on his work with those in the public charge, and an 
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article contributed to “ Annales d’Hygiéne ” on the “ Hygiene and 
Education of Idiots.” These proved the forerunners of his great 
work published in 1846 under the title of ‘‘ Traitement Moral Hygiéne 
et Education des Idiots et des autres enfants arriérés ou retardés dans 
leur développement, agités de mouvements involontaires, débiles, 
mouets-non-sourds, bégues, etc.’ I have quoted this title at length 
because I wish you to note that Séguin’s studies and methods extended 
far beyond the lowest types of defectives. This book was crowned 
by the French Academy, and for many years remained the best, if not 
the only, guide to the training of defectives on scientific lines. Séguin 
had not altogether a bed of roses in connection with his public work 
at the Bicétre, for there he was confronted by implacable rivalries, 
and sometimes subjected to unfair misrepresentation. Still his love 
for his little patients carried him through, and he was constantly 
excogitating fresh plans for their welfare. So he went on till the 
political upheaval of 1848 led him to take an active part in the estab- 
lishment of a Republic, and when this was supplanted in 1850 by the 
ambitious pretensions of the Prince President (subsequently to declare 
himself Emperor), he emigrated, with his wife and young son, to the great 
Republic of the West. In the United States,whither his fame had preceded 
him, he soon found congenial friends at the Institutions then being or- 
ganised for the feeble-minded (e.g., Dr. S. G. Howe at the Massachusetts 
State Institution, near Boston), and he subsequently helped Dr. H. B. 
Wilbur to get into working order the newly-opened New York State 
Institution at Syracuse. By request he also undertook for a time the 
direction of the Pennsylvania Institution, a post which he occupied 
- upto 1857. After one or two spells of general practice (¢.g., at Cleve- 
land and at Mount Vernon) we find him attracted to the City of New 
York by the fact that there existed close by—at Randall’s Island—a 
large Municipal Establishment for Idiots, in which he was instrumental 
in procuring needed reforms, and in organising appropriate teaching. 
It was in 1866 he published his English work, entitled “ Idiocy and 
its Treatment by the Physiological Method,’’t of which we shall speak 
later. I have referred to Séguin’s occasional spells of private practice ; 
these were undertaken as a means of livelihood, for he had a wife and 
young son to maintain and, unlike certain founders of new systems of 
education of our own times, had never tried to make money by patenting 
his inventions, but had generously placed them at the free disposal of 
his confréres and, indeed, the whole educational world. His ex- 
periments and apparatus, however, cost him time and money, and 
unfortunately he had an invalid wife for whose benefit he undertook 
several expensive journeys to Europe ; and he spared nothing in the 
education of his son, afterwards Dr. E. C. Séguin, whom he sub- 
sequently had the satisfaction of seeing recognised as one of the leading 
neurological physicians of New York. Séguin lived and died a poor 
man; rich, however, in his consciousness of self-sacrifice in the cause 
of humanity, and of the.success of his efforts to improve the condition 
of the most piteously afflicted of God’s creatures. Even in the com- 
paratively uncongenial work of family practice his acuteness and 
originality could not be suppressed. The introduction of the Clinical 
Thermometer as a scientific aid to diagnosis interested him greatly, 
and he devised a special form of it for family use. In 1873 he came 
to England as a delegate from his medical colleagues to read a paper 
on “ Clinical Thermometry ” at the Annual Meeting of the British 
Medical Association, held at King’s College, London, and this was the 
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occasion of our first meeting. I approached him after the discussion 
on his paper, and asked him if he were the author of the books on 
Idiocy which I had read with so much pleasure and profit. “I am 
the man,” said he, ‘‘ but who are you?” Explanations followed, and 
I did not leave him till he had promised to pay me a visit at Lancaster, 
where I was then the young and inexperienced Superintendent of the 
three-year-old Royal Albert Asylum. He came and spent a week 
with me, and to the inspiration of this visit much of the subsequent 
success of this Institution is due. In 1876, when Dr. Fletcher Beach 
and I undertook a tour of visits to the American Institutions for the 
Feeble-minded, we met again at Séguin’s modest residence in New 
York, where he was leading a widowed life and devoting himself to 
literature in the intervals of his medical practice. Well do I remember 
one evening spent with him—not over walnuts and wine, but the 
simple fare of crackers and iced water—when he discussed with us 
what we had seen at the various institutions, and startled us by his 
keen insight into the conditions of each, and his quaint but good- 
humoured criticisms. One could not be long in his presence without 
being struck by his penetration and his transparent honesty of character, 
his ready resource, his modesty with regard to his own achievements, 
and his unselfish encouragement to his juniors to take advantage of 
their more favourable circumstances to surpass them. Séguin has been 
accused of undue optimism as to the results he attained, but no one con- 
versing with him could doubt his entire sincerity and his utter detesta- 
tion of humbug of every kind. In person he was a dapper little man, 
rather below medium stature, neat in his dress, and his expression 
beamed with intelligence, his eyes piercing you through and lending 
force to his quaint precept in his English work on /diocy that, in 
dealing with the wandering eye of the imbecile, “ the main instrument 
in fixing the regard is the regard.” In his latter days he was a victim 
to dysenteric troubles which on October 28th, 1880, brought his useful 
life to a close, not, however, before he had married, as his setond wife, 
one of his most gifted teachers, whose work he had recorded in two of 
his latest publications, ‘The Psycho-physiological Training of an 
Idiotic Hand” and ‘‘The Training of an Idiotic Eye.” To her he 
bequeathed the little School—the “ Séguin Physiological School " 
which he had established, with her assistance, in New York; and this 
is now a flourishing establishment for mentally-deficient children of 
well-to-do parents in a charming location at Orange, New Jersey, 
under the direction of Mrs. Elsie Mead Séguin, his widow (whose 
personal acquaintance I had the pleasure of making in London a 
year or two ago). 

We must now turn from the man Séguin to his educational work. 
We have already drawn attention to the fact that he claims that the 
doctrines which he advanced as indispensable for the successful 
training of defectives were applicable also to the education of ordinary 
children. I will read two translated paragraphs from his great book 
of 1846, which explain his views in this regard (see Holman, pages 
30—31) :— 

“From this truly exceptional situation has resulted a work 
which I believe to be entirely new, not only upon Idiocy, 
but even upon Education. For, in taking as my aim the 
treatment of young idiots, I was continually led, by the 
very nature of my subject, to inquire into methods, to 
weigh theories, and to discuss practices of instruction. 
Though all the methods which I studied seemed to me to 
be good for ordinary children, or rather, though the intel- 
lectual development of ordinary children renders them 
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excellent, they lost their illusory power in proportion as 
I.attempted to apply them to idiots. None of them was 
sufficiently complete ; none took sufficient account of the 
psychological and physiological anomalies of which the 
human being is capable, to be satisfactory to me. 

“Thus proceeding always by the method of elimination, in 
proportion as I advanced in my critical examination of 
methods, I found myself alone, not only in my attempts at 
a treatment of idiots, but equally in the work of general 
pedagogy, which I thus saw myself partially compelled to 
formulate, day by day, with more and more precision. It 
followed that, instead of the book which I wished to write 
upon a single subject, I fear I have written two: one upon 
Idiocy, and the other upon Education. For such is the 
force of logic that one of these questions cannot be resolved 
before the other ; so I have been compelled to resolve the 
second in order to reach the solution of the first. Moreover, 
so intimately is the connection of the various theories of 
anthropology, that, instead of a simple question of idiocy, 
I have found myself engaged in questions of hygiene, 
physiology, education, and morals, which are inevitably 
connected with the first.” 

Holman well puts the main features of Séguin’s Physiological 
Method of Education in the following paragraph :— 

‘‘ Broadly put, the conclusions at which he arrives are: man is 
at first predominantly an animal, though always a man in 
essence ; and he must, therefore, be educated primarily 
through his activities and his senses. In order that he 
may finally be the best sort of man his native capabilities 
will permit, he must primarily be the best sort of animal 
he can be. In other words, all the physical functions in- 
cluded in his muscles, senses, and nerves, must be educated 
to their fullest efficiency at the moment, as the best means 
of developing his mind ultimately, since the central brain 
is dependent for its early development upon the develop- 
ment of local brains. But in all this the educator must 
ever keep in view the fact that man must always be de- 
veloped, even from the very first moment, in such a way 
as to secure a harmonious growth of his powers of body, 
mind, and will.” 

Séguin himself, in the course of an address to a New York Medical 
Society in 1869, after discussing the causes, anatomical signs, and 
medical aspects of the subject, goes on to speak of the principles of 
physiological education, which, in his view, consists of educating the 
mind through perceptions instead of by pre-arranged reasonings, and 
on the following axioms :— 

1. That if we could take hold of an organ, we would be able to 
make it produce its function. 

2. That the organs of sensation being within our reach, and 
those of thought out of it, the former are the first we can 
Setiain action, (V5) 

3. (Consequently) The physiological education of the senses 
must precede the psychical education of the mind. 

After illustrating the above propositions by practical instances 
(e.g.,in the history of the Aveyron Savage and of Caspar Hauser-as con- 
trasted with the results of purely intellectual education, which he says 
produces fools and pedants rather than true scholars), he concludes his 
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thesis with the assertion that “‘ the physiological education of the 
senses is the royal road to the education of the intellect ; experience, 
not memory, the mother of ideas.’’ Elsewhere he sums up briefly his 
method with defectives on the following lines :— 
1. To exercise the imperfect organs so as to develop their 
functions ; and | 
2. To train the functions so as to develop the imperfect organs. 

Unfortunately time does not permit us to pursue these principles 
into their varied educational applications. It must suffice to remark 
that the reforms of recent years in the curricula of schools, such as 
the gradual reduction of mere memoristic learning and parrot-like repe- 
tition, and the substitution of systematic exercises of the muscles, of 
the hand, and of the eye as well as of the ear, in other words, of physical 
and manual instruction, follow from these principles. Of the various 
devices invented by Séguin for finger drill and sensorial gymnastics I 
can but briefly speak, but I may remark that many of them have been 
incorporated into the Montessori ‘‘ pedagogic material,” not indeed 
without acknowledgment by the distinguished foundress of the system 
(herself originally instructress of defectives), though their source is some- . 
times insufficiently recognised by her followers. I show you specimens 
of Séguin’s educational appliances introduced into the Royal Albert 
Schools after my visit to America in 1876 (kindly lent for this occasion 
by my friend and successor, Dr. Coupland), and I think those familiar 
with the Montessori ‘‘ didactic material ” will trace their resemblances. 
In my opinion the alterations introduced are not always improve- 
ments ; but, after all, it is not so much the exact form of apparatus 
that matters as the intelligent spirit—the Doctoressa calls it “ Spiritu- 
ality ’—in which it is used. 

_ Had time allowed I should have liked to refer to Séguin’s efforts 

to obtain for the poor children of the crowded quarters of New York 
the benefits of open-air teaching by the establishment of what he called 
‘Garden Schools” in the Public Parks and Squares. I have here his 
plea on this subject, published in 1878—another proof of his pioneer 
prescience in a cause which is just now coming into accomplish- 
ment in our own country, thanks to the (somewhat tardy) official 
approval and advocacy of Open-Air Schools. 

In conclusion, let me quote one pregnant sentence from Séguin’s 
English book on Idiocy which shows the spirit in which he regarded 
his relations with his pupils. ‘To make the child feel that he is 
loved ”’ (he writes), ‘‘and to make him eager to love in his turn is the 
end of our teaching, as it has been its beginning. 
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